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Bey 4 ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take place at the ACADEMY ROOMS, on Saturday, October 


2th. Admission—One Shilling. Tickets—2s. 6d. and 5s, each, to be obtained 
l 


at the Institution. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 











' OICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IMPERFECT 
SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG. 
2 MR. CHARLES LUNN, 
"i Author of “The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged and revised) 
attends London, For Terms apply to Messrs. STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & 
“| (o, New Bond Street. 
nd 








THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY 1878. 


ROFESSORS of Music, Vocalists, Secretaries and Conductors. 

of Musical Societies, Instrument Makers and Dealers, Music S-llers, &c., 
whore names have not hitherto appeared in the MUSICAL DIRECTORY, or 
who have changed address since the last issue, are requested to communicate to 
the Publishers forthwith, that printed Forms for the proper insertion of par- 
ticulars may be duly forwarded to them.—RUDALL, CARTE & CU., 20, 
Charing Cross, London. 
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ISS ROBERTSON’S CONCERT TOUR.—Conductor, MR. 
RANDEGGER. The part song ‘‘OLD DADDY LONGLEGS,” composed 
y MISS MACIRONE, will be sung at every Concert during the Tour. 
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QTANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 

Yoreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 

% communication with ali the principal Continental on in Leipzig 

periin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 

es, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 

usical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
Oxford-street), and 3084, Oxford-street, London, W. 
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(‘HE SWEET CHIMES.—Sacred Song. Music by Handel. 


Arranged by R. Andrews. 1s, 6d. Nett. Of R. ANDREWS, 14, Park 
ue, Manchester. 


HE GUITAR.—MDME, SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 
this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season, For lessons, and 
nts for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. 
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0 SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
to Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
te. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
Sr ments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 

MPSON 47 Leicester-square, London, W.C.—i Established 1794). 
























/° GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated from ‘Moses in Egypt.” By ROSSINI. 


the first. time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
with the major mode stiperseding the minor in the last verse.” : 


_ Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 




















CRAMER'S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 





SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof, Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 
(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 
PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Lim» Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6a. net. 
These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


GEORGE COOPER'S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 68. each. 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 








LIST OF WORKS 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHORAL SOCIETIES 


AND 


AMATEUR PERFORMANCES. 


HE FISHERMAIDENS. A Cantata for Female Voices. 
By HENRY SMART. 8vo. paper covers, 4s. nett, 


RPHEUS (ORFEO E EURYDICE). CH. GLUCK. Scenes 
from the Second Act of this celebrated Opera, containing Solos for 
Soprano and Contralto, with Choruses for mixed voices. Edited by PAUL 

DAVID. Octavo, Paper Covers, 2s. nett. 
HE PRAISE OF JEHOVAH. Jubilee Cantata. ©, M. 
VON WEBER, §8vo., paper covers, 2s. nett ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. nett. 


HRISTMAS ORATORIO. Parts I. and Il. By JOHN 
SEBASTIAN BACH, Paper covers, 2s. nett. ; cloth boards. 4s. nett. 


HE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. By W. STERNDALE 
BENNETT. Vocal Score, folio Edition, 12s. nett; 8vo., paper covers, 
4s, nett; cloth boards, 6s. nett. 


| Be ey AlLyrical Legend. By Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Vocal Score, folio, reduced price, nett, 8s, 


HE FAIRY RING. A Cantata. By WILLIAM H. 


CUMMINGS, Vocal Score in paper covers, 5s. nett, 


IDEON. An Oratorio. By W.G.CUSINS. Vocal Score, 
in paper covers, 4s, nett; in cloth boards, 6s. nett. 


HE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY. 
THOMAS. Vocal Score, folio size, 12s, nett. 


ONAH. A Sacred Cantata. By CARISSIMI, a.p. 1580- 


1670. Adapted from the original Latin Text, by HENRY LESLIE. In 
paper covers, 8s. nett, 


UTH. A Sacred Pastoral. By OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. 


Vocal Score, folio, 21s. 


By JOHN 


The Words 


4 ie ROSE OF SALENCY. An Operetta. 
and Music by W. CHALMERS MASTERS. Vocal Score, reduced price, 
nett 8s. 


( DE. Written expressly for the opening of the International 
Exhibition 1862, by ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. The 
Music composed by W. STERNDALE BENNETT. Mus. Prof. Cantab, This 
Work is well adapted for Performance at the opening of Public Institutes, &c. 
Vocal Sc.re, folio, 6s. AN OCTAVO EDITION, PAPER COVER, Is. NEYT. 


ITTLE CHRISTMAS. A Village Legend, with music for 
4 Ladies’ Voices. Composed by M, FERDINAND POISE, The Drama 
writen by M. ERNEST DUBRIEUL. 


Translated and Adapted by W. 
CHALMERS MASTERS. Price 2s, nett. 





ALSO 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 
QUARTO SIZE, CLEARLY ENGRAVED, 
Price Sixpence each, Nett. 
SIXTY NUMBERS PUBLISHED. 

This Collection contains compositions by Sir W. 8. Bennett, Messrs. Aguil 
H. C. Banister, Baumer, F. Berger, J. G. Calleott, J. Coward, W. 1, Cummings 
W. i. Cu-ins, ©, Gardner, J. 1L.. Hatton, H. Hiles, F. A. Jarvis, Lyon, 
G. A. Macfarren, Walter Macfarren, W. Maynard, A. O'Leary, Ciro Pinsuti, A. 
H. D. Prendergast, T. R. Prentice, 5. Reay, ype Richards. J. B. Surgey. 
H. Smart, J. Thomas, W. N. Watson, W. J. Westbrook, and T, Westlake: 


Mesdames G. Bairnsfather, M. Dowling, Lindsay, C. A, Macirone, 0, P: 
and Alice Mary Smith, e rescott, 


LAMBORN COCK, 
NEW BOND STREET, 


(CORNFR OF BROOK STREET,) LONDON, 
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J.B, CRAMER & CO.’ PIANOFORTES 


N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 

Co. take this opportunity to state that- the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and ig 
some cases @ slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas, 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a full rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 76 guineas, 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, wel! 
sustained, brilliant, and with a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut; with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Crangn’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Instruments, and have nothing in common with tix articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally umsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cramzr & Co, will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B, Cramun & Co's 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jony Purnie, Edinburgh, ad 
J. Muir Woop & Co., Glasgow; reland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CaamerR, Woop & Co., Belfast. 








RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mant- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 260 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manofactut 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
43 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY, 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 


«Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr, Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti:nes, 

«Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness."—The J‘onthly 
Musical Record. 


We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.”— Medical Press and Circular. 


“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 


“We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospital Gazette. 
“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.” —Birmingham Medical Review. 
“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice divine.” —The Pictorial World. 
“ A series of well-written essays.” —Public Opinion. 


“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information trom this 
pamphlet.”—The Graphic. 


“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends,”— Figaro. 


“Mr, Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 

“Mr, Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commehd it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr, Laon has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able."—The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 

“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes.”— 
Ozford Chronicle. 


— work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention, ’—Cambridge 
xpress, 


“A book that ha the merit of being both original and interesting.”— 
Birmingham Morning News, 


a Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
OUrnae, 

“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“Aremarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 

“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”— Malvern News. 

“All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Phi 
Voice.’""—Midland Counties Herald. _ . ae 
“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original, 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers 
will find his teachings of use.”—~Atheneum, : 


ore suited for 


as well as vocalists, 


Batuugere, Trxoant & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
‘ and all Booksellers, 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 











Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 





CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


Prom the City Press. 


“We hail with much pleasure this retent addition to civic t 
! opography. The 
- bewsag is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attribiited ter I Ralph Agas, 
ne fairly be called the only genaine view of London and Westminster of the 
rien era that has really any pretensions to accuraty of detail......Mr. 
~ is Connving of = = for — a aneale c' this old map of 
sss+.,We Cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
pon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great “4 


nowled f 
of the topography, it shows that he has made it a labotir of love. The cost 
the ald ety is 80 trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 











London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 


Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newtcn Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d.; in Cloth 4s. + 
Posttage 1d, 


ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. By a 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 


by the late Rey. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn ; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just Published. Price 9s.; by Post 8s. Gd. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 

Songs of Degrecs. With C mmentary, based on Ancient H brew, 

Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A., 

F.S.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Sulisbury; and Author of 
*« The Legend of Christian Art,”.&c, 


“Mr. Armficld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hops he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Fsalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest, The author's measured and scholar! 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him hig 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects alzo.”—Literary Churchman, 


“We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 


“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pyges are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








SECOND Eiition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with tho 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By ©. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 


*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 28.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 





Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent cer 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 








J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by James 


GREENHILL. 
Price 8s. each. 


No.1. ‘My Native Vale.” Words by 8. Rogers. 
» 2. The Sea-shell.” Words by B. Barton. 





a 
“TI said to my heart.” Song. Written by : 


Marianne Pettigrew. Composed by Sucnet 
CuAMPION . ‘ ; , : . - 40 





“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C, H. R. 
Marniort. Illustrated Title . ‘ -— 2 
“The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. H. R. 
Marnrioit. Illustrated Title . : » 8 O 
‘The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India , . . - 8 0 





FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 


“ayourite Serenade” (Wekerlin). . ~ 8 
Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish . 2 6 
‘The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March . - &2 6 
‘Mollie, Darling.” Favourite Christy Song . 2 6 
“The Gipsy’s Warning. Goard . , . 2 6 
‘‘Come, Birdie, come” ,. . ; ° - 2 6 





“Téte a Téte Polka.” For Pianoforte. By 
Josern CLAFTON , ° ‘ ° . 8 0 





“QO Catarina Bella.” Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Transcrit pour Piano, pour Gustave 
Ro.anDE P ° ° e " <a ow 








J. SCRUTTON, 


WILLEY & COS 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of OPERATIC 
ARRANGEMENTS for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSON, 
are now Published as Solos and Duets. Solos 2s. 6d. each 
Number. Duets 3s. 











By the same Composer, the following Pianoforte Works — 


COR DE CHASSE (Morceau Caracteristique) . , 
DANSE ROYALE (Morceau a la Gavotte) 
DIAMOND DEWDROPS (Morceau Brillant) 
FAIRY SNOWDROP (Bluette de mace ° 
HUNTER’S SONG (Sketch). . 

THE ADVANCE (Morceau Militaire) . . 
THE WATERFALL (Sketch) . . . . 
WITH THE STREAM (Boat Song) . 
WITHERED BLOSSOMS (Morceau de Salon) . 


ALBERT DUFAURE. 


FAIRY WHISPERINGS (Valse de Salon). 
GENTLE BREEZE (Morceau de Salon) . 
GONDOLIER’S SONG (Sketch) . : 
L'AVANT GARDE (Pas Redouble) . 
SILVERY STREAM (Morceau de Salon) . 


R. F. HARVEY. 
MUSINGS BY THE RIVER SIDE (Reverie) . . 3 0 


° — ae 
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DE KONTSKI. 

LE JAGUAR (Valse de Salon) . . . . 1.40 

W. KUHE. 

AULD LANG SYNE (Pour les Attraits) . . . 34 
W. CO. LEVEY. ; 

TRIUMPHAL MARCH. -e >a 
E. M. LOTT. 

LE RAPPEL (Marche Militaire). . . «. . 384 


CARL OBERTHUR. 
REMINISCENCES D’ ad vornen (Valse Im- 


provisée) . P ‘ ea 
JOHN OLD. 
GAVOTTE INF . ° ° 


SUNLIGHT ON THE WATERS. | : .. 


G. RICHARDSON. 
RIPPLING TIDE (Mazurka Brillant). . . «3! 


HENRI STANISLAUS. 
GAVOTTEING . ‘ ach ibe 
THE PARADE MARCH ‘ ee te 

W. F. TAYLOR. 
VIVE LA JOIE (Grande Valse Brillante). . ‘4! 
Catalogues and Lists Post free on application. 





LONDON 
WILLEY & CO., 7, Argyll Place, Rogent Stree 





12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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LYRICAL ELOCUTION. 


Cuarter I.—(Continued.) 


After the first paragraph we come to what is really a 
cantabile recitative, 


= 
= s = a ee es ee ee 
= =" 


associated with a repeated name in the first part, and 
an exclamation and interrogation in the second. The 
inverted form just gives the right meaning to the sense 
transferred through the repeated name, the rest between 
being made by a cessation of sound but no inspiratory 
act; then the second time the music is a repeat of 
impression, and is given louder, the train of thought 
being continuous. Then comes the point of sustained 
thought : 
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Law: wherever two notes are tied together, the second 
of which would be accented were it free, then an 
increase Of power should always be made up to 
the point where the accent would have occurred, pro- 
vided always this be not the end of the musical 
passage. 

After this pause note we get a different flow of sounds, 
which by the law of contrast awakens attention of 
themselves, so that we may use the same power and 
softness as in the first paragraph, stimulating the at- 
tention by a little added speed. The breath mark, «Io 
son pur (breath) il tuo fedel”’ is, of course, destructive 
of the sense; and as I write for those who rule sensibility 
by intelligence so the rationale of the language must 
ever be put first, and if the music conflict so much the 
worse for the music ; out, then, with this breath, and 
again in the repeated verbal passage. Law : If possible 
never divide the predicate from the subject. Breathe 
at the comma after “ fedel,” then destroy the quickness 
and height by slowness. The accent is increased on 
the F sharp because this is a suspension. 

Ten bars afterwards we come to 


nt 
ee 


This piece of recitative, dividing the repeated first sub- 
ject from the succeeding change of flow, is an admirable 
piece of unconscious metaphysical accuracy. The 
penultimate note is, of course, an emphatic slur and 
ticipating the repose of the key G, the d beginning the 
bar being the fifth above is the balancing note to the 
key, keeping the hearer’s mind in a state of suspended 
Progress. Slur from the ¢ to the e flat, anticipating the 
resolution thereby. The breath mark after “ ayanza” 
comes Out unless we wish another rupture of the sense. 














then comes the cadence previous to the last recurrence 
of the first theme : 
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This is as bad as the before-mentioned passage is good. 
It is said “two negatives make an affirmative;” if 
Gluck had wished to exemplify this in sound he could 
not have done it better than by the above passage. The 
fundamental principles of sound, from which our scale 
is a superficial abstraction, is one of attraction or 
gravitation ; and if this principle be inverted and become 
used as one of distribution and dispersion, then a state 
of consciousness is aroused in the listener typical of 
decision at least, surprise at most. We have in fact an 
equilateral triangle, harmony and melody each aiding 
A 


db 


the other; A B (harmonic impression) equals A C 
(melodic impression) and C B (retentiveness). Now the 
suspension of the ) by ¢ destroys the decision of the 
chord, so either the harmony is wrong or the appogia- 
tura is wrong. Let us knock out the suspension and 
sing thus :—- 























dal ciel 

Let us consider the sentiment. ‘Ah! no, there is 
given me hope or aid, neither from this world, nor from 
heaven.” The state of mind of the declaimer is one of 
certainty, the mind is made up and reconciled to its 
own despair ; then how wrong, how foolish of Gluck to 
pervert and destroy the sentiment for the sake of one 
misapplied note! We learn from this that after all 
man is human and fallible; and as in writers so in 
reproducers, intuition is a very great gift but it is given 
to few, and even when given if trusted too much may 
lead astray ; then I am not writing for the few but the 
many; I am writing to elevate the masses and make 
artistic rendering a household power; so far as my 
superiors are concerned ‘‘ They that are whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick.” 

To quote the words of Swinburne in his Note on 
Charlotte Bronté; “ Yet thus far, perhaps, we may 
reasonably attempt some indication of the difference 
which divides pure genius from mere intellect as by a 
gulf fixed; the quality of the latter, we may say, is 
constructive, the property of the former creative. And 
the inevitable test or touchstone of this indefinable 
difference is the immediate and enduring impression 
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set at once and engraved for ever on the simplest or the 
subtlest mind of the most careless or the most careful 
student. In every work of pure genius we feel while it 
is yet before us— and if we cease for a little to feel when 
out of sight of it for awhile, we surely feel afresh each 
time our sight of it is renewed—the sense of something 
inevitable, some quality incorporate and innate, which 
determines that it shall be thus and not otherwise ; and 
we need not the ‘illative sense’ of Dr. Newman's in- 
vention to teach us ‘the grammar of assent’ to the 
matter proposed to us as subject or as object for our 
imaginative belief. Belief, and not assent, it is we give 
to the highest.” But it is given to few to teach those of 
this higher class; we have to do with mediocrity—the 
majority of mankind—and if, by chance, it be given to 
a teacher to meet with one of these higher beings, it is 
well if his teaching avoid being of a positive character, 
thwarting, crushing, and destroying the intuitive per- 
sonality, instead of aiding and developing its power. 
Cuaries Luxy. 





DR, HULLAH’S INSPECTION OF TRAINING 
COLLEGES. 





Dr. Hullah has laid before the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education the report of his fifth annual 
inspection of the training colleges in Great Britain, and 
of his examinations of the students in music. The 
number of students who presented themselves was un- 
precedentedly large, being 1964, or 116 in excess of the 
| ener number in any previous year, and the quality of 
the instruction given in the colleges has continued to 
improve. There is, however, Dr. Hullah states, no 
sensible decrease in the number of students who enter 
the colleges without any musical skill or science what- 
ever, and as a proof of this, out of the 1964 students 
who presented themselves at his examinations, and the 
majority of whom had been pupil teachers, 808 admitted 
that they had entered their colleges wholly ignorant of 
music, As to the possibility of enabling such students 
to become satisfactory teachers of singing by note, the 
inspector points out that it would involve a sacrifice of 
time which the colleges are unprepared to make, and an 
amount of labour on the part of the students which it is 
unreasonable to expect should be long sustained. The 
musical knowledge needed for this may be attainable at 
any age, and it is often attained in a very short time ; 
but the musical skill, or rather the power of associating 
musical symbols with musical sounds is a power the 
difficulty of attaining which—altogether unconnected 
with the particular symbols employed—increases with 
every year of our lives. This association is easy for 
children, difficult for ‘‘ young persons,” and all but 
impossible for those in and beyond middle life. In 
other words, Dr. Hullah holds that if the future teachers 
in the elementary schools of the country are to be really 
competent to instruct their pupils in the art of singing 
at sight, their own musical education must be commenced 
when they are themselves at school, instead of being left 
to the short period of their stay in the colleges. As to the 
actual results of his examinations, Dr. Hullah reports 
that there were very few failures, and of these the majority 
were in students from Scottish colleges; but this he 
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ascribes not to any inferiority, incapability, or dising; 

nation for music on the part of the Scottish people but 
to the fact that the students had come up to Edinburgh 

Glasgow, and Aberdeen from distant rural districts 
where it is. almost impossible to obtain instruction 

In the Scottish training colleges, the inspector says that 
not only is vocal music faught skilfully and zealously 

but instrumental music also, and far more systema. 
tically and generally than in the English. In regarg 
to instrumental music the number of students able 
to “‘ accompany ” themselves is reported to be steadily 
increasing, and at Liverpool, Wandsworth, Lincoly 

and York, all the students receive instruction in ip. 
strumental music, while at Culham College there is g 
band of wind instruments. On the other hand, Dr, 
Hullah mentions a case in which the musical instructor 
of a female training college, a professor of the highest 
rank, had offered, without cost to the college, to in. 
struct the students in the pianoforte, but his offer was 
declined, on the plea that such practice would not on} 

interfere with their other work, but that it did not be. 
come persons of their station in life. ‘ We haye 
learned,” remarks Dr. Hullah, “from Mrs. Malaprop 
that ‘ thought does not become a young woman;’ it is 
new to hear from an education committee, too, that to 
accompany a school song, possibly even to play a pretty 
tune to her pupils now and then, ‘ does not become’ 4 
schoolmistress.” The experience of another year's 
work leads the inspector to adhere to the scepticism he 
had already expressed as to the existence of entire 
musical incapacity, even in persons who have attained 
middle life without giving any attention to music, and 
he holds to his absolute disbelief in its existence among 
young persons. As an instance, he cites a case where 
students were presented to him as “ voiceless, and ear- 
less,’’ but who posséssed, as he found on investigation, 
contralto voices in as yet unformed conditions, so that 
they had consequently great difficulty in using their 
‘‘ second registers” at all, and greater in passing from 
one register to the other. A part of Dr. Hullah’s 
system of examination consists in hearing each student 
sing a solo previously studied, and here he notes an 
improvement not only in execution but in the selection 
—‘ the lists of songs to be sung in some of the colleges 
might,” he adds, ‘have satisfied the most critical 
taste, including as they often did fairly representative 
compositions of the very best masters.” Dr. Hullah 
concludes by insisting upon the importance of teaching 
the children in the elementary schools to sing by note, 
instead of, as at present is generally the case, to sing 
only ‘‘ by ear.” One means of effecting an improv: 
ment in this respect would, Dr. Hullah urges, be by 
the extension of musical inspection from the tram 
colleges to the elementary schools, and he submits to 
the Committee of Council a plan for carrying out his 
suggestion. 








“SIXTY YEARS SINCE”—THE LOGIERIAN 
SYSTEM. 





(We willingly insert the following letter, as an a 
thentic exposition of what the ‘‘ Logierian system” Wis 
—a matter interesting to the musical antiquarial 
G. B. and our readers can interpret the notice with the 
aid of Mr, Andrews’ gloss. If the latter gentleman ® 
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the only Logierian teacher, G. B. is the only correspon- 
dent of he Orchestra who has had his query answered 
at such length. } 

To the Kditor of Tue Orcnestra. 


Sirn,—In your reply to a correspondent, G. B. 
(Sept. 1), there are two or three errors, and I feel 
gssured you will favour me by inserting in your next 
issue their correction. I believe I am the only Logierian 
teacher from 1817, when I adopted Mr. Logier’s plan 
and “system of teaching.” Teaching in classes was 
certainly an essential part in the theory and science, as 
it gives emulation and spirit of striving to answer cor- 
rectly at the blackboard (ruled with red lines for staves) 
in the Harmony lecture, of which every Logierian pupil 
took an active part. Besides this class-teaching, every 
upil received (in another room) a private lesson in the 
practice, twenty minutes being so devoted to each pupil, 
the class consisting of six pupils, occupying the class- 
room two hours. Those considered good timeists re- 
ceived their private lesson, whilst the general class 
(each pupil seated at a different piano) executed in 
concert the lessons thought by the teacher to be well 
prepared for so doing ; the teacher accompanying on the 
harpsichord, or for variety on the organ, and oceasion- 
ally violin or harp. I was assistant -teacher to my 
late friend and partner (for fourteen years) Mr. A. 
Ward, a resident teacher in Manchester for a long 
period. Again, variety in concert playing was ob- 
tained by Logier’s compositions for the piano, entitled 
“Logier's First and Second Companion ” to his inven- 
tion called the Chiroplast, for giving a correct position 
to the young child’s fingers and arms, in the early 
lessons. ‘The First and Second Sequel” (Logier’s) 
were composed upon the same harmony as the “ First 
and Second Companion,” and were thus used and played 
together: the junior pupils in the ‘“‘ Companion,” and 
advanced pupils in the ‘‘ Sequel.” The effect was cer- 
tainly pleasing to the teacher, as also to the pupils. 
What may be truly called “ Logier’s System” I have 
now to state was more particularly in the science—going 
step by step from the harmony produced by a single key 
on the piano being struck, loud, in the bass, and the 
harmonic sounds produced from the vibration of that 
one-sounded note. ‘‘Is music an Art, or a Science ?” 
is frequently asked ; and that it is a Science denied by 
many. Surely the vibration of a single string producing 
Harmony, must be conclusive on this point. The system 
held good in pupils removing from London to Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Chester, Edinburgh, in fact, where- 
ever there was a Logierian academy established ; no 
change of books being required, no turning back, but 
going on upon the same system of teaching as if no 
change of residence (or school) had taken place. When 
was there any ‘‘ system” before Logier instituted it ? 
As to the beneficial results of his great energy and 
talents as a teacher, I may state that Miss Mouncey 
was (and is at the present time) a living witness of the 
merits of his system, as her reputation in England (as 
Mrs, Bartholomew) is undeniable. Logier’s daughter, 
the late Mrs. Allen, was the acknowledged pianiste of 
Ireland, as in our day Mdme. Arabella Goddard is. As 
composers who were Logierian teachers, I may name §. 
Webbe, T. Cooke, J. L. Hatton. Young Theodore 
logier, then about eighteen years of age, was suddenly 
called upon to execute a Concerto which Henri Herz was 
advertised to play at a concert; but he being absent by 





illness, Theodore executed the Concerto with full band, 
playing it without a copy. (I believe he settled in 
Germany.) Messrs. Kalkbrenner, Hummel, and Spohr 
attended many examinations of Logier’s pupils, and 
published their opinions highly favourable to its merits 
as a system of teaching. The closing sentence of your 
remarks in reply to G. B., that the pupils “used to 
practise in classes,” is entirely incorrect. Such a pro- 
ceeding would not be tolerated in any Logicrian academy. 
Besides the instruction books and a valuable treatise 
on the science (Boosey and Co.), Logier’s ‘Concerto ” 
in E flat would stamp him as a composer of consider- 
able merit.—Yours, &c. 
Manchester. R. ANnDREWs, 








DR. BUNNETT’S DISMISSAL. 


(From the Norfolk Chronicle.) 

The announcement that the Dean has appointed 
Mr..Thomas Craddock, Mus. Bac. Oxon., at present 
organist of the parish church of Torquay, and formerly 
organist of St, John’s, Paddington, where Dr. Goulburn 
was vicar, to the position of organist and choir-master 
of Norwich Cathedral, has been received with surprise 
and regret throughout the city and county also, as it 
was generally supposed the long services of Dr, Bunnett 
—twenty-eight years—as assistant organist, irrespective 
of his undoubted qualifications as a musician amongst 
the first of his class, would have commanded his 
appointment to the post. The appointment of organist 
to the Cathedral is vested in the Dean solely ; but it is 
one in which the public, both of the city and county, 
who attend the Cathedral have so great a concern, that 
we should have thought Dr. Goulburn would have 
hesitated ere he set aside the wishes of the Mayor, 
magistrates, and so many leading citizens of Norwich, 
and of so many of the county residents, who signed a 
strong memorial in favour of Dr. Bunnett’s appointment 
to the office. It may be, as seems possible, that the 
appointment of Mr. Craddock was a fulfilment of a 
pledge given when Dr. Goulburn left the vicarage of St. 
John’s, Paddington. If so, we cannot exculpate him 
from blame in not having informed Dr. Bunnett that it 
was his intention, on Dr. Buck's retirement, to appoint 
Mr. Craddock. He, at all events, has laid himself open 
to the charge of having suffered Dr. Bunnett for eleven 
years to go on as assistant-organist—which he would 
not have done but for the expectation of getting the 
higher office when a vacancy occurred—when a word 
from him as to his future intentions would have 
enabled Dr. Bunnett to have sought that promotion in 
another place which his talents entitled him to. As if 
is, he has sacrificed the best part of his life for a post, 
which is now refused him, but which he was entitled to 
expect not only on account of his gratuitous services for 
twenty-eight years as deputy, and practically chief, 
organist—for during that time he has never received a 
farthing for his services either from Dr. Buck or the 
Dean—but from the confidence he has earned amongst 
his fellow citizens. The motives which have led the 
Dean to ignore Dr. Bunnett's services and the memorial 
of the Mayor and citizens of Norwich and inhabitants 
of the county rest with himself. If he from the first 
contemplated giving the appointment to Mr, Craddock, 
he has been guilty of great cruelty to Dr. Bunnett; 
whereas if his decision is of recent date, it shows a dis- 
regard for the opinion of the Norwich citizens and 
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county residents, which not even a Dean can afford to 
indulge in with impunity. Dr. Bunnett for twenty- 
eight years has virtually been organist of the Cathedral, 
and Dean Goulburn has much to answer for. This is 
not the case of a petty appointment of parochial organist 
—vested possibly in the incumbent—but is one of a 
public character, and private partiality should yield to 
the public interest. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The Chickenborough Chit-Chat Club. By Kamovuraska. 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 1877. 


The title of these three volumes in Novel shape—we 
can hardly call the book a novel—is not so odd as the 
book itself, which may claim a certain degree of origin- 
ality in the aggregate from its utter absence in detail. 
One purpose it will certainly answer—at least with nine 
readers out of ten: it will make them laugh. Some- 
times with the author, sometimes at the author; oc- 
casionally at themselves for feeling interested in 
Kamouraska’s eccentric characters and their odd talk. 
The author himself talks frequently in worse taste than 
any of his characters, as when he describes a young 
lady's face as ‘“‘ unmeaning and heavy-looking, with an 
unwholesome pasty complexion, and a great deal of 
tawny hair, putting one in mind altogether of a half- 
baked and indigestible cheesecake.” He labours in his 
wit and humour, and his occasional moralising is 
tedious. Occasionally he is vulgar, as in his farcical 
description of a lady calling on the curate, getting into 
an altercation with his landlady, and injuring her own 
face and head-dress by a tumble into the passage. The 
clergy—of whom there are three specimens, the vicar, 
his curate, and a popular preacher, who had been a 
short time a missionary and a Colonial’s chaplain—are 
not flattered; some sketches of University life suggest 
the cause of their shortcomings and of the writer's 
exposé. The curate is the hero, although anything but 
heroic ; and the society to which the curate has access 
furnishes the dramatis persone in the C.C.C.C., which 
club actually has but a shadowy existence of something 
less than a day. The events attending its prospective 
and ultimate failure which are narrated extend over 
but a few days; they, however, illustrate (how faith- 
fully ?) the manners of‘ the aristocracy—of the Uni- 
versities and the Church—of those above trade, and of 
those who have made money by it—of the shopkeeper, the 
artisan, and the labourer—of the contented and of the 
struggling pauper,—and, last not least, of the important 
personages of the servants’ hall. 

As the three volumes concerning the C.C.C.C. only 
occupy a period of a few days, it may be expected that 
the plot is not very intricate. An unfortunate Lent 
sermon, involving a better or bitter observance of the 
Fast, leads the Curate, the Rev. Romulus Raikes, M.A., 
C.C.C.C., to project the establishment of a reading 
society, By this he incurs all kinds of trouble and 
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anxiety, with a result which, to be duly appreciate 

must be learned from the book. A little patience will 
be necessary, and we only recommend its perusal to 
those who wish to be entertained apart from any no. 
tion of improvement. As we have said, there is much 
to laugh at, and one or two good stories may be culled 

available for a dull dinner-party, or as addenda to grog 
and cigars at a later hour. Here for instance is one of 
a clergyman who preached his late father’s sermons, said 
father having been a prison chaplain :— 


“One memorable morning he delivered a thrilling paternal dig. 
course to a fashionable congregation, waxing warm and gesticulatory 
as he proceeded, until he came to a final sentence, amidst the 
beaming glances and moist eyes of such of his audience as were 
awake. ‘And now, my beloved brethren, I dismiss you with the 
earnest hope that, once out of these precincts, you may never—~—’ 
here he turned over a leaf, and read on before he could stop him. 
self—* you may never enter them again!’” 


Here is a picture of a retired grocer turned country 
gentleman :— 


‘‘ He tried a country life, and, poor man, it tried him. In fact, 
it killed him. Like the oft-quoted prisoner in the Bastille, he 
wanted to be back again in his dungeon of a shop in Lemon Street, 
Alas! the said shop bore his name no longer. It had passed into 
the hands of another. Poor Blundle tried hard to live as a gentle. 
man, but it would not do. He tried riding, and was kicked off. He 
tried shooting—nearly shot a gamekeeper, and did kill a valuable 
dog. He began fishing, but only caught the bushes and his own 
clothes, besides getting wet and a cold which brought on rheumatics, 
His gardening was a failure. He understood nothing about it, and 
had to play a very second fiddle to a hireling, who openly showed 
his contemptjfor ‘ the town measter’s’ ignorance. Then he missed 
his old circle of friends, and their little club, and social rubber. 
He wanted his monthly visit to the theatre. But most of all he 
yearned for his shop, his men, his business. He grew silent, 
melancholy, poorly—and then he retired from life altogether, and 
was buried in Chickenborough Churchyard.” 


An incidental story of Dr. Python, the Bishop of 
Calipash, and of his chaplain and crozier-bearer, the 
Rey. Gneas Ram, is too long to quote. The pastoral 
staff was presented to the Bishop at St. James's Hall: 
its stem was hollow, “‘and contained a sandwich case 
and flask, a pocket Communion Service, and a zephyr 
surplice.” Unfortunately it was too attractive to the 
Calipash chiefs, one of whom persuaded the Bishop to 
exchange it for a Palace and Grounds, and then used 
the crozier to batter the heads of some of his converted 
courtiers. The Bishop and his crozier-bearer did not 
remain long in Calipash :— 

‘No doubt the Calipash Mission was highly successful. The 
bishop and Dr. Ram—he blossomed into a D.D. about this period 
—gave edifying accounts of their work when they returned 
England, as they both did before the interest at first excited about 
the mission had time to cool. It is not well, indeed it is decidedly 
selfish, for one or two men to monopolise the great prizes in the 
Church. Bishop Python, with admirable humility, resigned bis 
see, and accepted the living of Stonehenge—£1500 a year with 
house and grounds; while Dr. Ram found he could best forwarl 
the interests of the Calipash Mission by remaining in London # 
its secretary. Meantime he married a wife and wrote a book. Both 
deeds vastly increased his reputation. Mrs, Ram was exceedingly 
wealthy, and had been a noted leader of the fashionable world 


The work ‘Holy Hours in Calipash’ ran through five editions. Dn 
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Ram blossomed still more. He became afternoon lecturer at St. 
Bridget the Bride’s. He drew immense congregations. People 
stood for hours waiting for the church doors to be opened. He 
published his sermons, and they took even better than the ‘ Holy 
Hours.’” 


There are some passages of rugged pathos at the end 
of the first volume, in a poor man’s grief at the loss of 
wife and child, and his impatience of the conventional 
consolation ; the re-introduction of this man at the end 
of the third volume, where he is rescued from suicide 
js not happy in itself, though it brings about an under- 
standing, on the ground of our common humanity, 
between Dr. Ram and one Tubbs, a Baptist preacher. 
There is a deal of word-painting and portraiture to 
wade through in the last two volumes, but the reader 
will be sustained and surprised by the ridiculous incon- 
gruities, at which he can but laugh. What he will 
think of the book as a whole we do not care to inquire. 

In conclusion we have a word for the author. This 
work gives more evidence of his ability and his power 
of observation, than of his success in narrative, or in 
placing himself en rapport with his readers. He is 
probably a Bohemian, judging from his name,—and 
hails, like one of old time, from that part of Bohemia 
which lies near the sea. He has not consequently had 
the advantage of seeing many cities, nor of mixing with 
many men. He and his work are awkward and angular, 
and both require trimming. {We would suggest a 
little more care, and a little more polish in his next 
work ; and if it should be in three volumes, when 
Kamouraska has made it as perfect as possible—let him 


then set to work—tooth, nail, and pruning-knife—and 
reduce it to one. 








“Joseph :” an Oratorio. The Text selected by E. G. 
Monx: the Music composed by G. A. Macrarren. 
The Pianoforte arrangement by F. W. Davenport. 
London: Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co. 1877. 


We have received the pianoforte score of Professor 
Macfarren’s new oratorio, on the eve of its performance 
atthe Leeds Festival. Our work will be all but com- 
pleted ere the verdict of the public is delivered, and 
suecess at Leeds will to a certain extent warrant the 
nodus operandi of the authors of this new oratorio. We 
will endeavour to throw aside all that we have heard of 
the work during the partial rehearsals, and confine our 
temarks simply to what we see before us. And first 
of the Book. 

The persons in the oratorio are Jacob (bass), Reuben 
(tenor), Joseph (baritone), Benjamin (soprano), the Nine 
Brethren (a semi-chorus of two tenors and bass, three 
Voices to a part), and Pharaoh (tenor) ; there are also an 
impersonal soprano, contralto, and chorus, with chorus of 
Shepherds, Ishmeelites (sic), Egyptians, and Wise Men. 
The words are chiefly selected from Holy Writ : there 
#n0 ‘Modern Hymnology,” but its place is supplied 
by the Te Deum, and by “English translations of As- 
‘yuan and Egyptian monuments, published under the 





sanction of the Society of Biblical Archeology.” The 
presence of these last ejaculations reminds one very 
much of the fly in amber. There is very little reci- 
tative, but in its place we have several numbers 
termed ‘ Dialogue ;” a Wagnerian innovation, on the 
merits of which in oratorio we will be silent: whether 
this is Dr. Monk's modification or the composer’s we 
know not. The object, we presume, is to obtain greater 
dramatic effect, and this must also be the excuse for not 
adhering to the ipsissima verba of Scripture. The selec- 
tion of words, indeed, might as well have been from a 
dictionary, as fragments from all parts of the Bible are 
oddly mixed up. It is hardly consistent in a musical 
drama that the Brethren of Joseph should quote the 
Psalms and Ecclesiastes; and it jars on the ear even 
when. the chorus (? impersonal) gives out the Fifth 
Commandment verbatim, much more when the occasion 
is improved by a soprano song as follows: ‘“ The 
Fatuer loveth the Son, and hath given all things into 
His hands. But neither did His brethren believe in 
me 6s Wherefore let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, Who for the 
joy,” &c. The “marginal references” and “ parallel 
passages” of our Protestant Bible, seem to have run 
away with the librettist. The turning the Scripture 
narrative into dialogue” is not always happy: as when, 
Gen. xlvi. 29, ‘‘he fell on his neck, and wept on his 
neck a good while,” is rendered by Joseph saying to 
Jacob, ‘* My father: I fall on thy neck, I weep.” We 
must, however, pass on from the libretto. We would 
wish to give Dr. Monk all credit for what he has done, 
but we think he has adopted a mistaken view, and has 
sacrificed musical and dramatic effect for the sake of 
moralizing. It is not at all improbable that the Leeds 
people think differently, and Dr. Monk knew what 
audience the work ought specially to please. 

The Oratorio contains besides the overture thirty-five 
numbers, nine of which are choruses, and ten songs ; 
the others are nine ‘“ Dialogues,” two numbers assigned 
to ‘* The Conspiracy,” three duets, a trio, and a sestet. 
There is no break until the end of the first part, and 
the music of the second part is also continuous. No. 
1, the Overture, is in E, 9-8 time; it has abundance 
of beautiful melody, some of which is allotted to certain 
characters in the oratorio ; the pastoral is the prevail- 
ing idea throughout. It is followed by a simple Chorus 
of Shepherds in A, 6-8 time, with great variety of effect. 
A song for Jacob in C follows, of which we quote the 
opening : 
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dwell in the land wherein my fa-ther was a stranger, &c. 

A duet opening in A flat 8-4 time, expresses the love 

of Jacob for his son, and his intention to give him a 
D 
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coat; an enharmonic change precedes the announce- 
ment of the gift : 
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And. I have made thee a coat of many colours, 
JosErn. 
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coat ! a “" a coat of ma-ny co-lours! 


We venture to assert that benevolence and surprise 
were never so indicated in an oratorio before. The 
duet is the perfection of technique, but beyond the point 
we have quoted has little relation to the subject. No. 5 
is a ‘Dialogue’ opening in E, common time, the 
characters being Reuben, Joseph, Jacob, and a semi- 
chorus of the Nine Brethren. A similar instance of 
assertion, questioning, and re-assertion occurs here: 
Reuben sings ‘‘ Our father loved Joseph,” ‘* Joseph ?” 
ask the Nine; ‘‘ Joseph!” replies Reuben. This adap- 
tation of the ensemble, so common in opera, occurs else- 
where in ‘“ Joseph:” it is hardly effective without the 
aid of action or suggestive gesture. This number is on 
the whole very dramatic, the ‘‘ We hate him,” of the 
Brethren, being well conceived and carried out. No- 
6 is a setting of the Fifth Commandment: as music 
it is good and scholarly, but it practically ignores 
the words and their associations. A soprano song 
follows (No. 7), ‘Love is strong as death ;” the air 
is beautiful, and the accompaniment shows consum- 
mate taste and resource: all is spoiled, however, by 
the expression, ‘‘ Whosoever hateth, hateth, hateth his 
brother is a murderer!” No. 8 is the “ conspiracy,” 
where the brethren resolve to slay Joseph, but Reuben 
protests in a graceful tenor air as follows : 
i REUBEN. 
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shed no blood, but cast’ him to 


No. 10 ( Dialogue’) illustrates the casting of Joseph 
into the pit; it is powerful and dramatic—a strong 
though hardly pleasing contrast being obtained, when 
the brethren sit down and make merry, with the 
aphorism, ‘ There is one event unto all.” After a 
contralto song in Professor Macfarren’s best manner, 
comes the chorus in unison of Ishmaelites: full of 
character, and true to the fact it represents. In more 
dialogue (No. 18) the bargain is struck, and Joseph is 
taken to Egypt; his song (No. 14), Larghetto in F, 
8-4 time, forming at once a lament and a farewell. It 
is melodious, elaborate, and telling. An ad captandum 


a 
duet and chorus (all female voices) follows, in A minor, 
ending in the major; Nos. 16 and 17 show the end of 
the conspiracy, and Jacob’s sorrow ; the latter jg 
illustrated by No. 18, a chorus in f minor, which 
changes to the major ant concludes the part. 

The narrative so far has-been long in telling, and the 
change to Egypt, with a different style of music, is g 
great relief. A startling chorus of Egyptians in B flat 
opens the second part, and then we return to a Dialogue 
(Nos. 20 and 22) in which Pharaoh relates his dreams, 
A soprano song inG@ minor, which will be generally 
found dull, intervenes between the dreams. Another 
chorus of Egyptians is a good specimen of martial 
power : 


' hath set Jo-seph o-ver all the land of 


It abounds subsequently in striking counterpoint, and 
works to a good climax. The duet (seven years of 
plenty) in G, 6-8 time, reminds one of ‘O lovely peace,” 
though there is no plagiarism: the seven years of famine 
are assigned to the chorus, which suffers from being loaded 
with too many words. In No. 26 (Dialogue) the action 
is carried on to Joseph ordering the money to be re- 
stored to his brethren. No. 27 is another homiletic 
contralto solo. in B natural, during which the action 
returns for a time to Canaan, and a telling trio for 
Benjamin, Reuben, and Jacob results. Jacob laments 
his bereavement, and prays for mercy: and then we 
have the two last verses of the Te Deum as a chorus. 
No. 80, a soprano air, is a kind of scena, fragmentary, 
but full of elegant and effective phrases, although 
the connexion between the words and their setting 
is not always obvious. The next numbers consist of 
more ‘‘dialogue,” in which an elaborate unaccompanied 
sestet is inserted, a solo for Joseph preceding the last 
chorus. We quote the subject of the fugue :— 
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We have tried to give an idea of ee « Joseph” is 
rather than to criticize it; and we wish to pay 0 
tribute to the composer for conscientious work asl 
able use of the highest musical gifts and acquiremens 
No one, perhaps, could have done more with such § 
book; those who know Professor Macfarren’s previolt 
works would have been surprised had he done le 
Few persons will give him due credit for the difficullit 
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GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The Gloucester Festival opened under very favour- 
able auspices, the weather, which had been rather 
unpromising, clearing up on the first day of the festival. 
The city was filled with visitors from all parts. The 
Cathedral was fitted up in the usual way, the orchestra 
being at the east end of the nave, the floor of which 
was occupied with seats, and a raised gallery being 
fixed at the west end. 

The Festivals of the Three Choirs have now existed 
for more than a century and ahalf. Their origin has 
been given by Lysons, the county historian, and their 
subsequent history by Mr. Amott, the organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral before Dr. Wesley. The musical 
clubs by which the Festivals were vriginated existed before 
1724, when they were organised on a larger scale on 
a suggestion made by Dr. Thomas Bisse, Chancellor of 
Hereford. The clubs thus expanded into the “ Three 
Choir Festivals,” at which the collections at the cathe- 
dral doors were made for ‘ placing out or assisting the 
education and maintenanee of the orphans of the poorer 
clergy.” The results were small—ranging from £80 to 
£50 a year, but as the musical attractions increased, the 
charity benefited, and for some years £1000 per annum 
has been the average available receipt. 

This Festival of 1877 was under the patronage of 
her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness Prince 
Leopold. The Duke of Beaufort was president, and the 
vice presidents were the lords lieutenant of Gloucester, 
Woreester, and Hereford, and the bishops of the three 
dioceses. The Mayors and Corporations of Hereford 
and Worcester attended, and were the guests of the 
Mayor of Gloucester. Through the illness of Mdlle. 
Titiens, Mdlle. Albani was the leading soprano, the 
others Miss Adela Vernon and Mdme. Sophie Liwe. 
The contraltos were Miss Bertha Griffiths and Mdme. 
Patey; the tenors, Mr. Cummings and Mr. E. Lloyd; 
and the basses, Mr. Maybrick and Mr. Santley. Mr. W. 
Done, of Worcester, was at the organ; Mr. 8. G. Hay- 
ward and Mr. ©. H. Lloyd at the pianoforte; and 
Mr. C. Harford Lloyd, by virtue of his office of organist 
of Gloucester Cathedral, conductor. The band was 
chiefly from the London orchestras, and the chorus 
consisted of the members of the three cathedral choirs 
and of musical societies of the three cities, and other 
singers from Bristol, London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Wells. M. Sainton was, as usual, the principal violin. 
The festival extended over four days—Tuesday, Sept. 4, 
to Friday, Sept. 7. 

On the opening day there was a service in the choir 
of the Cathedral, the music Croft’s in A, the anthem 
by the Oxford Professor, ‘‘ O sing unto the Lord.” The 
members of the three choirs took part in this service, 
the organ being played by Mr. Hayward, the assistant 
organist of the’Cathedral. This gentleman played a 
fugue by Bach after service. The sermon was preached 
by the Bishop of Gloucester, who advocated the great 
good effected by these festivals for the charity, alluded 
to the long time they had been established, and sug- 
gested a waiving of individual opinions in view of so 
great benefits. 

“ Elijah” was the oratorio selected for the first day’s 
performance. The absence of Madlle. Titiens, and its 
sad cause, was a subject of general regret. In the first 
part of the oratorio the soprano music was assigned to 
Mdme. Sophie Lowe and Miss Adela Vernon, who did 








their best; Miss Vernon has an excellent voice. and 
showed both natural feeling and the excellence of her 
training. In the second part, Mdlle. Albani sang the 
trying solo ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” and ‘“‘ Be not afraid,” in 
the most impressive manner: her beautiful voice and 
earnest delivery producing the finest effect. We need 
not expatiate on the details of the performance: Mr. 
Santley impersonated Elijah, Mr. Cummings and Mr. 
Lloyd divided the tenor music, while the contralto part 
was allotted to Mdme. Patey. The ‘ Lift thine eyes,” 
and the “Sanctus” were magnificently executed. The 
choruses were on the whole well rendered, a slight want 
of precision occasionally being the only fault. The 
accompaniments were capitally given by the band, and 
Mr. ©. H. Lloyd discharged his arduous duties as con- 
ductor with great credit to himself and an excellent 
result in the performance. The Cathedral was well 
filled, and the success of the first day’s festival was 
undeniable. 

On Tuesday night the concert at the Shire Hall was 
well attended, the room being nearly filled. The first 
piece was Schumann’s cantata ‘* Paradise and the Peri,” 
some of the numbers, however, being omitted. The 
miscellaneous part of the concert was well selected, but 
too long. Mendelssohn's concerto (Op. 64) afforded M. 
Sainton an opportunity of showing his masterly bowing 
and pure style; it was listened to with great interest. 
Beethoven’s magnificent C minor symphony was capi- 
tally played, and produced its usual effect, both on the 
musicians and the multitude. Between the parts a 
concert overture by Mr. Montague Smith (conducted by 
the composer) was played. It is a pleasing work, abound- 
ing in melody, carefully scored, and full of musicianly 
effects. Generally it is void of affectation, and appeals 
to the average hearer. An English composer must write 
to be understood, and he must expect to be unappre- 
ciated : Herr Dummenkopf’s works, on the other hand, 
require to be heard three or four times before you can 
make anything of them; eryo, they are very fine. 
Wagner's “ Tannhauser"’ overture concluded the con- 
cert; had not the audience been tired out, its execution 
would have commanded applause instead of indifference. 
Of the vocal pieces the chief were Gounod’s serenade 
** Quand tu chantes ” by Mdme. Patey, and two German 
songs from Beethoven’s ‘‘ Hymont.” Mdme. Patey 
was very successful in the serenade, and she was 
rapturously recalled. Her second song, Mdme. 
Sainton’s ‘ I cannot forget,’ was even more successful, 
and the audience insisted upon an encore—the only one 
accorded during the evening. Mdme. Liwe'’s songs 
from ‘‘ Eymont”’ enabled the fair cantatrice to disply her 
taste and correctness. Miss Adela Vernon, a pupil, 
we believe, of Mdme. Sainton, gave an excellent 
rendering of the air ‘“‘ Gli angue d’inferno,” from “ // 
Flauto Magico,” and was honoured with a well-merited 
recall. Cooke's old duet, ‘‘ Love and war,” pleased, of 
course, and there was other English musie suited to 
the tastes of a mixed audience. 

It was not to be expected that Bach's Passion would 
draw a large audience, and the attendance in the 
Cathedral on the Wednesday morning was thin com- 
pared to that of the Mlijah performance. The Passion 
was heard at Gloucester six years ago, and a longer 
interval may be allowed before it again occupies 
a position in the Festival program. The chief 
burden in the Passion music fell upon Mr. Lloyd, 
to whom were allotted the numerous trying and unin- 
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teresting recitatives assigned to the tenor. Mdme. 
Patey sang the contralto, and Mdme. Liwe the soprano 
part. The basses were Mr. Maybrick and Mr. Santley, 
the latter gentleman singing his best. The work went 
off effectively, and the choruses and chorales, almost 
the only popular attraction in the work, were admirably 
rendered. 

‘« Engedi,” the travestie of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Mount of 
Olives,” followed. In this Mdlle. Albani sang the air 
‘* Praise ye Jehovah's goodness ” with wonderful effect, 
and was equally successful in the solo, ‘‘O, praise Him 
all ye nations.’’ The choruses were well sung, the last 
one especially: but the audience wanted their dinner, 
and therefore sympathised with the distinguished critic 
who, lauding the Passion to the skies, pronounces the 
** Mount of Olives” a failure. Poor Beethoven ! 

The evening performance in the cathedral was hardly 
successful. ‘The principal seats were not nearly filled, 
and the cathedral had consequently an empty appear- 
ance. ‘The aisles and transepts were occupied by 
people who perhaps for the first time were listeners at 
these festivals. In the first part—a selection from 
Mendelssolin’s “ St. Paul,” the two airs for soprano and 
contralto, ‘‘ Jerusalem” and ‘‘ But the Lord is mind- 
ful,” were given by Miss Adela Vernon and Mdme. 
Patey. Mr. Santley took the bass soli, but seemed 
rather weak in the great air ‘‘ Consume them all.” 
The chorales, ‘“‘ To God on high,” ‘‘ To Thee, O Lord,” 
and ‘Sleepers awake,” were beautifully given. A 
selection from Haydn’s ‘ Creation’’ followed, the 
solo artists being Mdlle. Albani, Mr. Cummings, and 
Mr. Maybrick. A marvellous effect was made by 
Mdlle. Albani in “ With verdure clad ;’—there were 
few present who had ever heard it sung so well. Mr. 
Cummings distinguished himself as usual, and the 
chorus left nothing to desire. 

The third morning performance (Thursday) in the 
Cathedral began with Dr. Sullivan’s overture “ In 
Memoriam,” composed for the Norwich Festival of 
1866. It is familiar to our readers, having been given 
at the Crystal Palace, the Philharmonic Society, Xe. 
Next came a ‘Kyrie Eleison,” for solo voices and 
chorus, by Mr. B. Luard-Selby. It is smoothly written, 
and gives evidence of careful study, but it wants 
character. The ‘ Deutsches Requiem” of Brahms— 
one of the composer's most elaborate works—follewed. 
The ‘*Requiem” was first publicly performed in 
England at one of the concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society in 1873. The work is characterised by real 
power and mastery of technique, and contains many 
bold and grand effects. The solo parts were im- 
pressively sung by Mdrhe. Sophie Léwe and Mr. 
Santley. The elaborate instrumentation was finely 
given by the band. After the ‘ Requiem,” Gounod’s 
air, ‘‘ There is a green hill,” was sung by Mdme. Patey, 
and the first part closed with Dr. Wesley's ‘* Wilder- 
ness,” which was given with orchestral accompaniments. 
The solos were sung by Miss Adela Vernon, Mdme. 
Liwe, Miss Griffiths, Mdme. Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Santley. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn 
of Praise * occupied the second part. The three intro- 
ductory orchestral movements were well rendered, and 
the choruses were excellent. The solo vocalists were 
Mdme. Sophie Liwe, Miss Adela Vernon, and Mr. E. 
Lloyd. 

The evening concert in the Shire Hall commenced 
with Gade’s cantata, ‘The Crusaders,” which was first 
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heard in England at the Birmingham Festiva] of last 
year. The cantata was effectively given by orchestra 
and chorus, and the solos were excellently sung } 
Mdme. Liwe, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. Thy 
occupied the first part,of the program. The second 
commenced with a festival overture composed for the 
festival by Mr. C. V. Stanford, who conducted it, The 
work was received with much applause. In the second 
part, Mdlle. Albani sang the scena from “ Lucia (j 
Lammermoor,” with Mr. Radcliffe’s flute obbligato ; she 
also gave the prayer from ‘‘ Tannhauser,” and the ballad 
‘* Robin Adair ;” the last was encored and followed by 
‘*The Last Rose of Summer.” Other vocal pieces 
were contributed by Mdme. Patey, Miss Bertha Griffiths 
Mr. Cummings, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Maybrick, 
Weber's Concertstiick was brilliantly executed by Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, who was greatly applauded. The 
concert closed with Weber’s Jubilee overture. 

The performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” on the last day of 
the festival calls for little notice. Though the prices 
of admission were higher than on previous days, the 
Cathedral was crowded—in the cheapest as well as in 
the best seats. The Overture was finely played, and 
the opening, ‘‘ Comfort ye,” allotted to that most con. 
scientious artist Mr. W. H. Cummings, produced its 
usual effect—the more familiar, the more telling and 
the better appreciated. We need not expatiate on the 
numbers given to Mr. Santley, or Mdme. Patey, or Mr, 
Lloyd: but Mdlle. Albani’s “I know that my Re. 
deemer ” jis not often to be heard, and a finer rendering 
is hardly to be imagined. There was no mistaking the 
thrilling effect produced on the audience. The choruses 
of course were all known to the singers, and they went 
exceedingly weil. The “For unto us,” and the 
‘“‘ Hallelujah,” and the last chorus were all that could 
be wished, and the hearers appeared to be far more 
impressed with the familiar strains of Handel in his 
best known work, than with anything else they had 
previously listened to. No choral work exacts such 
sympathy from an English audience as ‘‘ The Messiah.” 

As a fitting conclusion to the festival there was a 
‘* special free service” held in the nave of the cathedral 
on the Friday night, with the full choir, the instr- 
mental band, and some of the principal singers. 
Tickets were issued to applicants without charge. 
There was arush at the opening of the service, but 
after the congregation had been seated the greatest 
decorum was observed. The vast cathedral was 
crowded with people, the majority being of the midile 
and labouring classes, with a good share from rual 
districts. Many clergy brought their choirs and con 
gregations with them. 

The service was short—Evening Prayer without 
sermon. The order of the musical portion was % 
follows :—Old Hundredth Psalm, arranged by Dr. 8.5. 
Wesley, to open the service; Tallis’s music to the 
Responses; Psalm xxxvii., Goss in E; Maynificat 
and Nune Dimittis; Service, Gadsby in C; Anthem, 
‘«O sing unto the Lord ” (Purcell) ; Hymn 865, Ancient 
and Modern; ‘‘O Lord of Heaven and Earth and Sea, 
with the “Hallelujah Chorus” (Handel) before the 
Blessing. The service was intoned by the Rev. A. 5 
Loxley, minor canon. The preces and _ response 
delivered by so large a body of unaccompanied voices 
were most impressive. In the anthem the solo pari 
were sung by Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Santley, and boys of th 
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The results of the Festival bear favourable com- 
arison with those of the last Gloucester Festival in 
1974. The attendances number 1000 more than in 
1974, and the collections are larger. The sums received 
for the charity at the door of the cathedral in 1874 
amounted to £585; this year’s receipts are £882. It 
js usual for the stewards to contribute £5 each to the 
fund, and these contributions in 1874 amounted to 
£570, making a total of £1155. This year the number 
of stewards was 177, which at £5 each would be £885, 
making a total of £1767, the largest amount by two or 
three hundred pounds that has been realised in any 
year since these festivals were established a century 
and a half ago. 


A meeting of the stewards of the Festival was held on Saturday, 
Sept.8, inthe Tolsey, the Mayor of Gloucester presiding. The 
Secretary, Mr. F. W. Waller, presented his report of the late 
festival. He regretted that the result was not wholly satisfactory 
in a financial point of view. The receipts had been the largest 
ever known, but at the same time the heavy and increasing prices 
demanded each year by the chief singers swelled the expenditure. 
The total receipts from the sale of the tickets was £4077, and the 
expenditure, as at present ascertained, was £4238; 9410 persons 
had attended the festival. The collections, including the stewards’ 
contributions, about £885, amounted to £1742, the largest ever 
made. To meet the deficit, the stewards would have to pay from 
£1 to 30s.each. The report, in its provisional state, was accepted. 
Some conversation arose with respect to the high and increas- 
ing sums paid to the chief vocalists. It was pointed out that 
while the figures for the band and chorus remained stationary, 
there was a constant upward tendency with the amounts paid to 
the chief vocalists. On comparing the average prices of the last 
five festivals with those paid this year it stood—Chief vocalists, 
£1054, against £1299 paid in 1877; band, £780, against £783 ; 
chorus £826, against £802. Mr. Harford Lloyd, the conductor, 
explained that the prevalent mania of the public to have the best 
singers accounted for the increase. This could be obviated if they 
would be satisfied with some really good second-rate singers. 
That would help the cause of real music very much. Cordial 
votes of thanks were passed to the Dean and Chapter for the use 
of the cathedral; to the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol for 
preaching at the opening service; to Mr. Harford Lloyd, the con- 
ductor; and to Mr. F. W. Waller, the secretary. 





LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The Leeds Festival, the second of the triennial series, 
opened on Wednesday, Sept. 19, in the Victoria Hall, 


under very favourable circumstances. A large gallery 
had been erected at the south end of the grand hall, capa- 
ble of accommodating over 500 persons; but notwith- 
standing this addition ‘‘ Hlijah” attracted as many as 
the hall could hold. Sir Michael Costa had an effective 
orchestra of 100 picked instrumentalists and a choir of 
300 voices selected from the chief musical towns of 
West Yorkshire. Dr. Spark presided at the organ. First 
produced at Birmingham, in August, 1846, Mendels- 
sohn’s work has always been as popular in the provinces 
a in the metropolis, and next to the “ Messiah,” is 
now the most generally attractive of any oratorio. As 
‘matter of course the National Anthem preceded the 
oratorio ; it was well sung and received with all respect. 
The execution of “ Elijah” by the Leeds band and 
chorus could hardly be surpassed. From the prophecy 
of the three years’ drought, ‘As God the Lord of Israel 
liveth,” to the last chorus, all went well, and Sir Michael 
Costa deserved the highest praise for the excellent result. 
en the climax to Part I., ‘Thanks be to God !” was 
wer, an enthusiastic burst of applause testified to the 
t of the audience. The choral singing in the 





second part was in no way inferior, there was scarcely a 
point for unfavourable criticism. The leading vocal 
parts in ‘‘ £lijah” were all in good hands. Mr. Santley 
sang the music of the Prophet from the introductory 
recitative to the final air which precedes the choru; 
describing Elijah’s ascent to Heaven in a fiery chariot. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd had all the most important parts 
allotted to the tenor voice, and was more than success- 
ful in his two well-known airs. In the first part Mdme. 
Edith Wynne was soprano, and Mrs. Mudie-Boling- 
broke, contralto. The former created a great impres- 
sion in the duet between the Widow and Elijah, the 
opening solo, ‘* What have I to do with thee?” being 
given with great feeling. The latter showed genuine 
taste in her delivery of the air, ‘* Woe unto them who 
forsake Him,” which comes immediately after the song 
of the Prophet, ‘‘ Is not His Word like a fire?” In the 
second part the soprano was Mdlle. Albani, who gave 
the ‘‘Hear ye, Israel” better, if possible, than at 
Gloucester a fortnight before, and in the Sanctus created 
a good impression. Mdme. Patey sang the air, “O 
rest in the Lord,” so well that the audience evidently 
wished to hear it again, but Sir Michael Costa turned 
a deaf ear to the demand, and went on with the chorus 
‘‘ He that shall endure.” We need not particularise 
other items of a work so well known. 

In the evening a new cantata “ The Fire-King,” 
was produced, composed by Mr. Walter Austin, a 
Leeds man, the words being supplied by Miss Maud 
Hargreaves, also of Leeds. The story is taken from 
Sir Walter Scott’s ballad celebrating the adventures of 
Count Albert, an Englishman, in Palestine, during the 
Crusades. Albert having been taken prisoner by the 
Soldan, falls in love with Zulema, that monarch’s 
daughter, and to obtain her hand consents to embrace 
Mohammedanism, and to lead the Sultan’s forces against 
the Christians. In the meantime Count Albert's wife, 
the Lady Rosalie, hastens to Palestine with the object 
of releasing her husband from his double captivity. 
The cantata describes Albert’s three nights’ vigil in the 
subterranean cavern of the Fire King, from whom he 
receives an enchanted sword and other gifts, on con- 
dition that he renounces the Cross for the Crescent. 
Lady Rosalie disguises herself as a page, and heart- 
broken and desperate, goes out to fight with the soldiers 
of the Cross. As Albert is in the act of striking down 
King Baldwin the page deals her recreant husband a 
blow which brings him to his knees before the Cross- 
emblazoned shield of Baldwin. ‘This involuntary 
homage to the Cross breaks the charm, Albert is fatally 
wounded, and the Pagans are defeated. As Albert lies 
wounded, Rosalie is assured of his penitence and re- 
stored affection, and he dies in her arms. Mrs. Osgood, 
as Rosalie, was much applauded in the air, ‘* Away, 
away to my love,” and also in the air, “ Behold, at the 
goal arrived,’ when she vows revenge against her 
faithless husband. Mr. Lloyd, as Count Albert, sang 
well, and Signor Foli made a good Fire King; Mdme. 
Patey was the Prizcess Zulema, and gave a striking 
impersonation of the enchantress. The choruses are 
tuneful and pleasing—* Take the sword,” and “ Help, 
help the day were both favourably received, as well as 
the chorus of villagers ‘‘ Brightly smiles.” At the 
conclusion, Mr. Austin was loudly called for, and bowed 
his acknowledgments from the orchestra. The second 
part of the evening’s program included the overtures to 
“ Tannhauser” and * Merry Wives of Windsor,” some 
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operatic selections, and Leslie’s part-song ‘‘ My love is 
fair,” and Hatton's part-song, ‘‘ When evening’s twi- 
light.” 

The ‘Thursday morning's performance opened with 
the overture to “ Der Freischutz,” played perfectly. 
‘‘Ah, rendimi quel core,’ from Francesco Rossi’s 
‘* Mitrane,”’ an opera produced nearly two hundred 
years ago, with Mdlle. Redeker, began the vocal music, 
ind was followed by Mr. Lloyd, with ‘‘ Love in her 
eyes,” from ‘“ Acis and Galatea; Mrs. Mudie-Boling- 
broke sang a scena from Donizetti's ‘* Zorquato Tasso ;” 
and Mr, Santley gave Gounod’s familiar ‘‘ Nazareth,” 
and joined Mdile. Albani in the duet from the “ Flying 
Dutchman.” The chorus were equally successful in 
Mendelssohn's part-song, “The Nightingale,” and 
Morley’s madrigal, ‘*‘ My bonny lass, she smileth.”” Dr. 
Spark then played a short ‘‘ Concerto” for the organ, 
to show the delicacy and power of the instrument over 
which he has so long presided. The last piece in the 
first part was Beethoven’s symphony in F (No. 8), Op. 
93, a work abounding in exquisite melody, with a 
freshness and fanciful grace that we look for in vain in 
any other master. It was beautifully played, but the 
audience hardly seemed up to the mark for a just ap- 
preciation of its artistic excellences. 

The second part began with the overture to “ Fra 
Diavolo,” after which came, oddly enough, Handel's 
‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair,” allotted to Mdlle. Albani; 
the duct, ‘Tell me, O fairest,” from Henry Smart's 
‘* Jacob,” by Mdme. Wynne and Mr. Lloyd,; Meyer- 
beer’s rather heavy ‘Il monaco,” sung by Signor Foli; 
and the trio for female voices from Balfe’s “ Falstaff,” 
by Mdmes. Albani, Wynne, and Redeker. Mendels- 
sohn's ‘* Walpurgis Night,” followed, the solos being 
taken by Malle. Redeker, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. 
In this work both Sir Michael Costa’s instrumentalists 
and Mr. Broughton's singers covered themselves with 
glory. The overture was finely played, but the great 
effect was made in “ Disperse, disperse,” and that 
wonderful example of Mendelssohn's fancy and skill, 
‘Come with torches.” Nothing could have been 
grander than the rendering of the last-named chorus, 
for brilliancy, precision, and power. The diminuendo 
at the end of ‘‘ Help, my comrades,” was also attained 
to perfection. The solos were well sung, Mr. Santley 
especially distinguishing himself, and, taken altogether, 
rarely, if ever, has Mendelssohn’s work been better 
performed. 

Handel's great oratorio of ‘* Solomon ” drew a capital 
attendance, and so proved the wisdom of the Committee's 
choice. The work was presented with Costa’s addi- 
tional accompaniments, ‘Sir Michael's labours in this 
respect appear to have been principally devoted to 
writing and strongly defining the marks of expression 
in the Handelian score, and by this labour of love he 
obtains a far more vivid colouring of the subject. The 
double choruses all went magnificently from the first 

number, ‘“‘ Your harps and cymbals sound,” to the final 
one, ‘‘ The name of the wicked.” Sig. Foli sang care- 
fully the little music set down for him, as did also Mr. 
W. Shakespeare as Zadok the priest. Mdme. Patey 
undertook the part of Solomon, and was especially 
applauded in the recitative, “‘ Almighty power,” in the 
air, ‘‘ What though I trace,” and in the delivery of the 
judgment, “Israel attend.” Though Mdme. Wynne 
was somewhat indisposed, she did not exhibit any signs 


— 


of the First Woman, especially in her appeal, « Can] 
see my infant gored?” ‘The trio between the two 
women and the king received full justice, Mys 
Osgood was in excellent voice, and as the Second 
Woman she gave the “ False is her melting tale,” with 
considerable dramatic expression. We must not omit 
to mention the melodious chorus, “ May not rash 
intruder.” This chorus was so exquisitely rendered 
what with the fine instrumentation, the bright flute 
passages, and the general effect of light and shade, that 
it commanded a rapturous demand for a repetition, and 
Sir Michael Costa allowed the encore, the only one of 
the evening. The third part of the work was also given 
with equal care, and it brought the evening to a most 
satisfactory conclusion. 

On Friday morning the new oratorio, “‘ Joseph,” by 
Professor Macfarren, excited considerable interest, 
and the hall was well filled. The libretto opens 
with the presentation to Joseph of the “oat 
of many colours,” after which come the narra 
tion of the dreams, the conspiracy of Jacob's song 
to destroy their brother; the intervention of Reuben; 
the sale of the lad to the Ishmaelites ; and his setting 
out with them for Egypt. These events constitute the 
first act. The scene then shifts to the land of the Nile, 
Pharaoh relates his dream of the fat and lean kine, but 
can get no interpretation from the magicians. He sends 
for Joseph, and Joseph interprets the dream, and is 
forthwith ‘‘ set over all the land of Egypt,” amid rejoic. 
ings. The brethren now appear, and are commanded 
to bring Benjamin as a hostage for their good faith. 
The scene returns to Caanan, and to the interview 
between Jacob and his sons, at which Joseph's wish is 
made known, and the old man consents to part with 
his only remaining child of the beloved Rachel. The 
scene again changes to Egypt. Then come the revela- 
tion of Joseph to his brethren, the forgiveness and 
reconciliation, the arrival of Jacob, and, finally, the 
happy reunion of the entire household. 

The story has been found sufficient for musical 
illustration by previous composers ; but in the present 
case it has been supplemented by a kind of padding which 
has little relation to the drama. The audience, we 
believe, had small care for the narrative, and less for 
the musical homilies and commentary. But they did 
admire the beauties of Professor Macfarren’s musit, 
though they hardly, we think, appreciated the depress- 
ing difficulties he has surmounted. An analysis by 
the composer, after his manner in Philharmonic pro- 
grams, would have been invaluable to the audience. — 

A notice of this work from the pianoforte score will 
be found in another column; we shall here merely 
glance at the reception it met with in Leeds. Ons 
future occasion we may take the opportunity of its 
being performed in London, of re-stating our impressiol 
of the work as a whole. 

The overture—a graceful and elegant work—was 
much liked, its melodious phrases and elegant instru: 
mentation told on the audience ; and the first Chorus 
of Shepherds on a simple theme was well received. 
Jacob's song, and his duet with Joseph, were admir- 
ably sung by Sig. Foli and Mr. Santley : the applause 
was a matter of course. The first ‘ Dialogue ” whith 
follows, was dramatically effective, and the composers 
use of the band, especially of the harp and violiss 
pizzicato, sustained the interest of the chorus where the 








of weakness, but was deeply pathetic in the character 
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and fugue.” The words ‘ Honour thy father,” are given 
out fortissimo, band and chorus; “and thy mother,” 
unaccompanied and pianissimo, an absurd reading, and 
a poor point musically and unworthy of the composer : 
in the fugue following its clever contrapuntal contri- 
yances were well brought out by the singers. The 
next number that produced any great effect was 
the tenor air, “ Let us not kill him,” charmingly sung 
by Mr. Lloyd: did not the words prevent it, this song 
would be sung as a detached piece everywhere. The 
«dialogue in which Joseph's descent into the pit is 
shown, seemed to want interest; but a lively choral 
march of Ishmaelites, with quaint accompaniment of 
triangles, and tambourines and drums roused the audi- 
ence, and made them inclined to receive more “dialogue,” 
anda song of Joseph, ‘If I forget thee, O Canaan,” 
with favour. The duet (Mdlle. Albani and Mdme. 
Patey) and chorus with organ accompaniment, was 
charmingly sung, and encored with enthusiasm. 
Jacob's song, ‘‘ It is my son’s coat,” and the chorus in 
( minor concluding the first part, were received with 
appreciative calmness. 

After the first chorus in praise of the Egyptian king, 
Pharaoh relates his dream with along harp accompani- 
ment; this number served as an excellent foil to Mdlle. 
Albani's song ‘Hath not God made,” which was 
delivered with all that lady’s consummate power. The 
brilliant chorus ‘‘ Pharaoh has set Joseph,” took the 
hearers by storm: it was perhaps the most striking 
thing they had yet heard, and it was unanimously 
encored. The contrasted music of the years of plenty 
and of famine, and the expressive phrases in the inter- 
view of Joseph with his brethren, were well appreciated ; 
and the contralto song ‘‘ When your sins,” with the 
muted violins and pizzicato bass, and the chorus, “ O 
Lord, have mercy,” may be taken to have realized the 
composer's aim. The song “I will open my mouth,” 
gave Mdlle. Albani another opportunity of displaying 
her beautiful phrasing and her declamatory power, in 
the varied and fragmentary passages of which the song 
consists ; and the unaccompanied Sestet, executed by 
such artists—Mdmes. Albani, Wynne, and Patey, 
Messrs. Lloyd, Santley, and Foli—won a most hearty 
encore. More ‘ dialogue” accompanied by a brilliant 
march movement, leads up to the final chorus ‘ O give 
thanks.” At the conclusion, the usual demonstrations 
in favour of soloists, band and chorus, composer, and 
conductor (the composer’s brother), followed, and as 
the people left the hall the Festival Committee would 
feel that ‘‘ Joseph” had achieved all the success that 
they could possibly have anticipated. 

At the concert of Friday night, Sept. 21, there was a 
large audience, attracted by a very miscellaneous pro- 
gram, the chief feature in which was Raff's Symphony 
in G minor (No. 4), the only work of consequence by a 
classical composer of modern. Germany which had a 
place in the program. Other orchestral pieces were 
Rossini’s overture to ‘‘ Semiramide,” Sterndale Bennett's 
“Wood Nymphs,” and the ballet music added by 
Gounod to “ Faust” for use at the French Grand Opéra. 
The vocal music was sustained by Mdme. Sinico (who 

i not previously appeared), Mdlle. Redeker, Mdme. 
Edith Wynne, Mrs. Mudie-Bolingbroke, Mdme. Patey ; 
Mr. Tovey, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Santley, and Signor Foli. 
The chief items were Mdme. Sinico’s “ Robert, toi que 
jaime” (encored), the excellent Singing of Mdme. 
Patey and Signor Foli in Rossini’s duet, “ Bell’ Imago,” 





and Mr. Santley’s splendid delivery of Handel's 
**Nasce al bosco.”’ Mrs. Mudie-Bolingbroke in Ran- 
degger's serenade, ‘‘ Sleep, dearest, sleep,” gave great 
satisfaction ; indeed the audience thoroughly enjoyed 
the varied entertainment from first to last. 

On Saturday morning were produced three noble 
works—Bach’s Magnificat in D, Mozart's Requiem, and 
Beethoven’s ‘* Mount of Olives,” and an audience, the 
largest gathered during this or the last festival, crowded 
the hall. The difficulties which stand in the way of 
an adequate performance of Bach’s composition are 
great, but before many bars of the Magnijicat had been 
sung, it became evident that they had been overcome, 
and this grand work was rendered with spirit and firm- 
ness. Some of Bach's compositions may not at first 
convey their meaning even to the most diligent amateur, 
but the choruses in the Magnificat cannot fail to fill the 
hearer with admiration. Mdme. Wynne, Mr. Shake- 
speare, and Sig. Foli sang with scrupulous regard for 
the composer, but the contralto air, ‘‘ Esurientes im- 
plevit bonis,” sung by Mdme. Patey, made the chief 
mark among the solos. The Requiem followed, and 
made a deep impression. Few who heard it will forget 
the amazing grandeur of the “ Dies ire,” ‘ Rex tre- 
mend,” and ‘‘ Confutatis.” The solos were delivered 
by Mdme. Wynne, Mrs. Mudie-Bolingbroke, Mr. Shake- 
speare, and Mr. Santley. ‘Two or three slips notwith- 
standing, the whole performance was magnificent, 
Beethoven's oratorio “ The Mount of Olives” brought 
the concert and the festival proper to an end, The 


‘original words were wisely used instead of Professor 


Taylor’s version employed at Gloucester; the com- 
mittee stating in the word-book that the impersonation 
of Our Lord is not incompatible with a reverent 
rendering of the composer's ideas. The solos were en- 
trusted to Mdlle. Albani, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, 
from whom they received all possible justice. We trust 
that the ‘“‘ Mount of Olives,” as the composer left it, 
may be freqvently performed in the metropolis. At the 
close of the performance the usual congratulations were 
exchanged ; the audience applauding everybody on the 
orchestra, and the chorus cheering Sir Michael Costa 
and their excellent trainer, Mr. Broughton. 

A supplementary concert for the general public, 
at low prices, was given in the evening. ‘The 
plan was adopted three years ago with much success, 
the hall being crowded in every part, and was still 
further recommended by considerable accruing advan- 
tage to the charities, the artists in every case giving 
their services gratuitously. ‘lhe room was again 
crammed on this occasion, and a selection of songs 
and choruses from the Festival program met with a 
second reception even more enthusiastic than the 
first. 

The total number of visitors to the seven performances 
was something like 1700 greater than last festival— 
about 11,700 against 10,056. In 1874 the attendance 
one evening fell as low as 1180, but the smallest as- 
semblage this year was 1881; and whereas at the former 
festivals 2081 and 1590 were the largest totals, on 
Saturday morning the numbers reached 2140, while 
“‘ Elijah” was heard by 1950 visitors, and on two other 
occasions the total exceeded 1600. This festival there- 
fore was better supported than the last, but still not so 
well as it should have been for the charities, nor as the 
excellent selection of music, or the manner in which it 
was executed, deserved, 
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THE TWO FESTIVALS. 


The past month has witnessed the marked success of 
the two Musical Festivals of Gloucester and Leeds : 
the one of more than respectable antiquity, yet threa- 
tened with modifications which would almost mean 
destruction ; the other youthful and vigorous, with no 


————. 
ancient fetters, and with the world before it and plenty 
of time to establish itself by culling from all quarters 
the best that is to be had. And yet how nearly both 
institutions run essentially in the same grooye | 
Gloucester, as might be, expected, stands most firmly 
on the old ways; the old city is conservative, and js 
contented with what exists, and moreover has an eye 
to economy as well as to charity. She makes the most 
of her cathedral and its officers; brings out her Bishop 
and his pulpit eloquence ; uses up the cathedral digni. 
taries and the county magnates; furbishes up her 
local attractions, engages a London orchestra, and 
supplements her local amateurs with a few professional 
chorus-singers ; provides the usual phalanx of attrac. 
tive and unattractive soloists ; is most attentive to the 
metropolitan and provincial critics ; and then calmly 
awaits the good that is in store for her. Leeds, on the 
other hand, has no cathedral, no bishop (she lost her 
bishop de facto when Dr. Hook left); she has, however, 
a big hall and a wealthy corporation, and therefore pro. 
ceeds more on a commercial basis. First of all she 
orders a brand new oratorio from the most approved 
manufactory; then she very commendably looks out for 
local talent, and finds a Leeds musician who has 
written a cantata; and then she makes sure of a York. 
shire chorus. For the rest her proceedings are a cou- 
terpart of those at Gloucester: she gets a London band, 
bringing down, however, its conductor, and thus doubling 
its value ; engages the soloists, with an additional York. 
shireman or so, pets the critics, and thinks all has been 
done to ensure the success which must come as a 
matter of course. 

The result of similar action has in both cases been 
similar success ; Dives has paid and has had full value 
for his money; and the musical Lazarus has been 
favoured with a few crumbs that he ought to be grateful 
for; while the real Lazarus may expect more care and 
attention from the aid afforded to the institutions which 
strive to better his condition or relieve his misery. The 
Festival has also made a pleasant time for all who were 
even remotely concerned in it: for some it will be 
difficult to lay aside the importance conferred by brief 
authority, and to wait three years for a similar oppor- 
tunity. As regards Art, Gloucester leaves things much 
as they were ; though her practical and successful pro- 
test will probably restore the Worcester Festival. Leeds 
may claim to have done something more: she has 
created—so to speak—another oratorio, and shown that 
we have a sterling English musician who can produce 
an oratorio per annum in addition to his other multi 
farious duties and occupations. Leeds has likewise 
shown a proper spirit in bringing out the work of their 
townsman, albeit he is not a Handel or a Beethoven. 
Mr. Austin is more entitled to a hearing at Leeds than 
Herr Taugenichts of Weissnichtwo, and we should like 
more encouragement given to local artists in ol 
provincial towns. If Leeds would display half the 





energy in art that it shows in business, the personnd d 
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their next festival might be furnished all but exclusively 
by their own county. We will excuse their getting a 
conductor from London. Inthe meantime let art and 
artists and the public alike be grateful for what has 
been done at Gloucester and Leeds. 








CATHEDRAL CONSCIENCES. 


The Choir of Sept. 15 contains two announcements : 
one that the St. Paul’s authorities have dismissed Mr. 
Mattacks, at the age of sixty, after twenty-seven years’ 
service, With the offer of an annuity of £20 per annum, 
ora gratuity of £100. If Mr. Mattacks accepted his 
post twenty-seven years ago, on the understanding that 
his engagement was to terminate when he attained his 
sixtieth year, he has no just cause of complaint. If, 
on the other hand, he is at the mercy of the Dean and 
Chapter, he may think himself lucky to get £100 down, 
or £20 a year, or anything. No doubt one rule obtains 
throughout the establishment ; and Dean and Canon, 
and Precentor and Minor Canon, and singing-men and 
verger, Will all go to the right-about as soon as they 
attain the age of sixty, with an equally liberal com- 
pensatory bonus or retiring pension. 

The other announcement is that the Dean of Norwich 
has appointed as organist of the Cathedral a gentleman 
named Craddock, who had the good fortune to be Dr. 
Goulburn’s organist when he was incumbent of St. 
John’s, Paddington. It is possible that Mr. Craddock 
may have claims on Dr. Goulburn of more weight than 
ay that Dr. Bunnett has on-the Dean of Norwich. 
His fitness for the post may be well known, and his 
general qualifications far in excess of those of the 
gentleman who has done the Cathedral work for so long 
a period with no remuneration ; or, as Dr. Goulburn is 
aware that any parish priest will make a Dean, he 
may know equally well that any parochial organist 
will do for a cathedral. Dr. Bunnett, we are 
told, has played the Norwich organ for some 
thirty years, and had previously been a choir-boy in 
the Cathedral. He must have made many friends in 
the course of all those years; and being moreover a 
good and painstaking musician, may have become per- 
haps almost as important a personage as the Dean 
himself. But if he have the suffrages of all Norwich 
and all the county, it will avail little against Dr. 
Goulburn’s want of appreciation ; a Dean never yields 
to pressure from without. Perhaps a little new 
blood may be deemed desirable at Norwich, and Mr. 
Craddock may be thought a fit instrument to carry out 
the Dean's reforms and alterations. We know nothing 
of this gentleman, nor of his professional acquirements : 
but if his patron depends on finding the parochial 
liability of St. John’s, Paddington, in the installed 
organist of Norwich Cathedral, he will probably discover 
his mistake ; the greater the ability, the less likely is it 
to be identified with a new broom to sweep only ac- 








cording to decanal orders. Mr. Craddock may be quite 
deserving of and qualified for the post: but Dr. Bunnett 
ought to have it. If the latter’s claims are ignored, 
we hope he will shake from his feet the dust of the 
Close and Precinct, and at once find more congenial 
employment, which shall be both.appreciated and re- 
munerated. His removal will be a far greater loss to 
Norwich than to himself. We trust that his successor 
may be willing and able to do his duty, and may not in 
his turn have to shake the Norwich dust from his feet ; 
he is in no way answerable for the Dean’s injustice, 
though he will hardly enter on his duties under good 
auspices. 

The sacrifice of Mr. Mattacks at St. Paul’s, and of Dr. 
Bunnett at Norwich, illustrates the peculiar views which 
are taken by Cathedral dignitaries: in one case they 
discharge a man because he is sixty: in the other be- 
cause he is eminently fitted to do the duty. Both 
Deans act conscientiously, we may be sure; but laymen 
are inclined to wonder what a queer conscience is con- 
sistent with being “‘ hujus ecclesia decanus,” 





EXPENSIVE SINGERS. 


An old grievance has been revived at Gloucester, on 
the occasion of the production of the financial report on 
the Festival. The charities are. secured a handsome 
bonus from the contributions at the doors and the five- 
pound contributions from the hundred and seventy- 


seven stewards ; but the debtor and creditor account of 
the Festival shows a deficiency, which will involve an 
additional mulct from the stewards of twenty or thirty 
per cent. on the customary gift; and this in the face 
of fuller attendances and larger receipts than on 


previous occasions. The chief cause was alleged to be 
the constantly increasing terms demanded by the 
principal vocalists, whose fees in 1877 exceeded by one- 
fourth the average paid at the five previous festivals ; 
while those of band and chorus together were 
slightly below the average. The chief singers in 
1877 cost £1300; the band and chorus £1585. 
The first idea is of course that the principals’ charges 
are exorbitant, but this is not capable of proof; and 
even granting any amount of rapacity on their part, 
it does not touch the question. For our own part we 
are sorry that the terms are not much higher; a pro- 
hibitory tariff would bring forward a dozen artists, 
who have now literally no opportunity until a“ vacancy” 
occurs. We are by no means anxious for any vacancies 
among our few—very few—leading singers. They have 
not attained their position without deserving it. If 
either individually or as a body they have raised their 
terms of late years, they may point to the artisan who 
has doubled his pay and halved his work. As far 
as the festival committee are concerned, the question is 
whether an engagement draws: where would they have 
been without the principals ? How would the absence 
of Mdlle. Albani, for instance, have affected the receipts ? 
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who would be satisfied with the ‘‘ good second-rate ”’ 
singer ? 

Mr. Harford Lloyd laid the blame on the right quarter. 
The public care for singers more than music. When 
Cherubini rebuked a pupil for telling him only whom he 
had heard, and desired to hear what he had heard, he 
struck at the prevalent vice of our British musica] 
public. It is the same in Opera, in Oratorio, and in 
the mixed concert. They will have a favourite singer : 
not necessarily the best singer in the abstract, or the 
best for the work to be done, but a popular pet. 
Popular pets will always be few, and must be paid for 
if wanted ; and when popularity and intrinsic excellence 
are combined, the terms will probably be high. The 
Gloucester committee have no case against the singers : 
the chief delinquent is the public. And there may be 
some among the committee and stewards who would 
prefer a slight and short-lived acquaintance with a 
prima donna assoluta to a longer intimacy with such a 
good, second-rate singer as Miss Brown or Jones or 
Robinson. 


We would put in a plea, however, for the half-dozen - 


overworked vocalists, who now have to do all the solo- 
singing for the United Kingdom. Formerly it was not 
easy to sing at York and Exeter on successive days ; 
and there were local singers in the east and north and 
west who could hold their own—at any rate in sacred 
music—against metropolitan talent. Their occupation 
is gone, and the iron horse drags the London singer 
into remote and distant corners of the kingdom, with a 
His 


bad influence on physique and on mental power. 
agent or impresario leaves him no time for repose or 
relaxation ; like the Pilgrim of Love, he can anticipate 


no rest but the grave. As a rule our vocalists are con- 
scientiously punctual, and put in an appearance in spite 
of hurry and fatigue. The audience thus see their 
favourite bodily, but the artistic presence is not there ; 
and the anxiety and wear and tear of the artist are 
rewarded with coldness and disappointment. England, 
we are told, is now a musical country: English musical 
taste is, as yet, neither wise, nor discriminating, nor 
just. 








THE MANUFACTURE OF MUSIC TEACHERS. 


An abridgment of Dr. Hullah’s Report on the 
musical acquirements of pupils in the training colleges 
of Great Britain will be found in another part of our 
paper. The greatest praise that is awarded by Dr. 
Hullah is very small: some of the pupils are acquiring 
‘‘ little music" themselves, but of real ability and 
prospective signs of the possession of teaching power, 
there is very little. When we learn that nearly half 
the pupils enter the colleges without any preliminary 
acquaintance with music, and that the knowledge of 
the remainder is slight and superficial, it does not 
appear that more than a very small proportion of the 
students will ever become even moderately qualified 





oe 
to teach singing in elementary schools ; and the Proce 

; 88 
of manufacturing teachers from such material seem, 
no more promising than the attempt to make everybody 
musicians without reference to any natural capacity in 
the individual. . 

The number of pupils who can “ sing and accompan 

themselves,” according to Dr. Hullah, is i ee 

’ g to ullah, 1s increasing ; 
these folks now exist in middle-class society in great 
numbers, and from familiarity with their musica] 
attainments we can judge of the efficiency of persons go 
qualified, when they attempt to teach the children jp 
elementary schools to read music so as to sing at sight, 
Good and careful instruction is most required in the 
beginning ; and good teachers are only to be found 
among musicians who have made it the business of 
their life. The machinery for teaching anybody to 
teach everybody only results in making blind leaders 
for the blind. In no other art would such an attempt 
be made: Music—so enthusiastically admired anj 
so generally appreciated—alone receives such con. 
temptuous treatment. The result is what may be 
expected whenever an attempt is made to erect a 
structure without proper foundation. 

Dr. Hullah adheres to his pet axiom that everybody 
has a voice and a musical ear, and quotes with much 
naiveté a discovery he made in a barren and dry land 
—in students ‘‘ voiceless and earless "—who “ yet pos. 
sessed contralto voices in as yet unformed conditions, 
with great difficulty in using one register at all, and 
greater in passing from one register to another.’ We 
do not envy the Inspector his discovery. 

Some of the students sing solos, which they have 
previously studied; and there is some improvement 
here in the execution, still more in the choice of songs. 
‘‘ The lists of songs to be sung might have satisfied the 
most critical taste.” 

The Inspector evidently does not think much of 
Training-college music. He retires on the elementary 
schools, wants the children to be taught by note, not by 
ear—O that it should be necessary to make such 4 
recommendation now!—and wishes these elementary 
schools inspected. We hope his recommendation will 
be attended to, and we would venture to suggest that 
as respects the teaching and the music both in the 
colleges and the’schools, it would be advisable to reduce 
the amount and improve the quality; to eliminate 
from the music-pupils all the supposed voiceless atd 
earless ones ; and to give instruction to those only who 
have the desire and the capacity to learn. 

It would be unjust in noticing Dr. Hullah’s Report 
not to acknowledge the fairness, good-humour, and 
kindness of heart which are shown throughout. He 
wishes to make the best of everything, and evidently 
trusts to Time as the great improver. But le 
hardly realises that the British public are impatiet! 
for results, and have very little of the patience whith 
has ever been so strong a characteristic of Dr. 
Hullah. 
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NOTES. 


Our readers will hear with the greatest regret of the death of 
Mame. F. Lablache, which took place in Paris on the 23rd instant. 
Miss Fanny Wyndham had a beautiful contralto voice, and at- 
tained an excellent position, singing at Her Majesty’s Theatre with 
great success. She retired from the lyric stage on her marriage 
with the son of the great Lablache. Mdme. Lablache had suffered 
in health for some time; but the immediate cause of her fatal 


illness was a shock received while bathing. She was an amiable 


and accomplished lady, and her worth is as universally known as 
her loss will be lamented. 


A French provincial paper, noticing the opening of a new organ 
by M. Cavaillé-Coll, in the Church of Saint Maclou at Pontoise, 
thus compliments MM. Lemmens and Guilmant. The greater com- 
pliment—although unintentional—is however paid to Mdme. 
Lemmens, though a little at the expense of her worser half. Here 
is the paragraph :-—‘* Dans l’aprés-midi, en effet, M. Cavaillé-Coll, 
youlant se rendre compte des effets de cet instrument, a amené a 
Pontoise deux sommités musicales, M. Lemmens, ‘le professeur 
des' professeurs,’ et M. Guilmant, organiste de la Trinité. Ces 
deux éminents artistes ont exécuté divers morceaux et ont ravi les 
yares auditeurs qui ont la bonne fortune d’assister 4 cette audition 
musicale; absolument imprévue. Mdme. Lemmens a, de plus, 
chantée avec beaucoup d’expression un Ave Maria, d’une fort belle 
conception, et dont M. Lemmens, son, pére, se trouvait étre a la 
fois 'auteur et l’accompagnateur.” 


The will (dated August 9, 1872) of Mr. Samuel Warren, Q.C., 
late of No. 16, Manchester-Square, who died on July 29 last, 
was proved on the 25th ult. by Mrs. Louisa Warren, the widow, 
and the Rev. Samuel Lilekendey Warren and the Rev. Edward 
Walpole Warren, the sons, the executors, the personal estate 
being sworn under £12,000. The testator, among other legacies, 
bequeaths the manuscript of his novel of ‘*Ten Thousand a 
Year,” to his eldest son, Samuel Lilckendey, “trusting that he 
will retain itas an heirloom as long as possible,’’ and makes 
provision for his wife and younger children. The residue of his 
property he leaves to his eldest son. Mr. Warren first attained 
celebrity many years ago by his ‘‘ Diary of a Late Physician,” a 
series of powerfully written tales, which originally appeared in 
“Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


According to the Menestrel, the Gilmore-Garden Orchestra from 
New York, numbering 100 performers, will pay a visit to Europe 
next year, and make a tour in England, Germany, and France, 
giving a series of 100 concerts. The principal aim of this musical 
expedition is to make us acquainted with one of the best orchestras 
in the United States, which has many remarkable solo performers, 
and also to take part in the musical competitions at the next In- 
ternational Exhibition at Paris. Although he knows that he will 
have to contend with the band of the Garde Republicaine, and with 
those of the English Guards, as well as some of the most celebrated 
bands of Austria, Belgium, Italy, &c., Mr. Gilmore .anticipates 
carrying off the first prize, or at least thesecond. We wish he 
may get it. Nous verrons. 


; The Rhine Festival will take place this year at Cologne, on the 
ith October. Mdme. Gerster is among the artistsnamed. Next year 
it is to be at Dusseldorf, under the direction of Anton Rubinstein. 


England has had recently conferred upon her two additional 
Bishops, and consequently the boroughs of St. Alban’s and Truro 
have been raised to the dignity of cities, and their respective 
churehes to that of Cathedrals. The church at Truro is small, 
and not very interesting even to the antiquary ; on the contrary, 
the abbey church of St. Alban’s is, even in its dilapidated con- 
dition, one of the finest examples extant of its peculiar ecclesi- 
‘stical architecture. A detailed notice is given in another column 





ofthe steps taken to preyent further decay, and to reinstate the 





fabric on the old model. We have not heard that any steps have 
been taken to endow a worthy choir for either of the new Cathe- 
drals, but this of course has not been forgotten, and we trust so 
grand an opportunity as St. Alban’s affords may not be neglected. 
The Hertfordshire Annual Choral Festivals have now been held 
here for some years, and their conductor, Mr. Willing, could give 
valuable counsel as to the most desirable arrangements for 
establishing an efficient and permanent choir. 


Whatever may be thought of the occasional oddity of some of 
the proceedings at the Welsh Eisteddfodau, there can be no 
question of the sympathy, enthusiasm, and energy displayed at 
these national gatherings, nor of the good result produced on all 
who come within their influence, Their interest affects Welsh- 
men all over the world, almost as much as those resident in the 
Principality and near the locality where they take place. We are 
glad to know that according to the balance-sheet submitted to the 
committee the surplus arising from the late Carnarvon National 
Eisteddfod is one of the largest yet known, the amount being in 
excess of £1000. The moiety of this, according to previous 
arrangement, is to go towards the funds of the University College 
of Wales, probably to found a Carnarvon scholarship, and the 
remainder will be devoted to some local objects which have yet to 
be fixed. As next year's National Histeddfod is to be held out of 
Wales—at Birkenhead—the Principality rests content with a 
provincial gathering upon a large scale, and this has been duly 
proclaimed to be held at Menai Bridge. We shall not be sur- 
prised if after 1878 Birkenhead is permanently annexed by the 
aggressive and absorbing Cymri. 


The recent performance at the Covent Garden Concerts of 
Haydn’s ‘“‘ Abschied ’’ symphony was very ridiculous. Our readers 
are well aware of the object with which it is said to have been 
written—to obtain a revocation of the order to dismiss a certain 
prince’s orchestra. This said orchestra did not include a modern 
‘** conductor.” We remember having assisted ‘ once upon a time,’ 
at a performance of this symphony—we believe the first in England 
—and then there was no “ conductor.” The musicians severally 
put out their lights, took up their instruments and withdrew, until 
only a trio was left—violin, ‘cello, and basso—Mori, Lindley, and 
Dragonetti. Of these three Dragonetti was the first to leave, 
drawing his big contra-basso behind him; Lindley paused, shook 
his head, sighed, and walked out, cuddling his violoncello in his 
arms. Mori went on fiddling for some time, allalone; suddenly he 
awoke to a sense of his loneliness, and hurriedly rushed off fiddle 
in hand, without stopping to put out his light. The effect, then, 
was whimsical, if not really pathetic. Now we can understand 
how the leader of the band was so absorbed in playing his violin 
part, as to be unconscious of being deserted; but we can’t under. 
stand how a conductor attending to his business could see all his 
musicians walk out without knowing it. Still as Signor Arditi 
was very funny, the desired end was perhaps gained, though not 
by legitimate means: the audience roared with laughter, and 
applauded vociferously. The ‘ Abschied” might be a good joke 
when Haydn first produced it; but even then it was but trivial, 
and it hardly admits of successful repetition. There may be con- 
ductors who would not miss half the instruments of their band ; 
but Signor Arditi is not one of these: if he does the ‘* Abschied ” 
again, we hope he will make it consistent. 


In the competitlon for the residue of the Sterndale Bennett 
Scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music, (two terms) the ex- 
aminers being Mr. F. R. Cox, Mr. H. C. Lunn, Mr. Walter Mac- 
farren, and the Principal, the Scholarship was awarded to Henry 
J. Cockram, Edwin M. Flavell being commended. 


Mr. Boucicault has addressed a letter to Mr. C—~ R——, on 
the Decline of the Drama, which is published in the last number 


of the North American Review. It is a remarkable paper, and is 
severe on the present band of critics. We extract his comparison 
of the Shakesperean age with the present day :—The Shakesperean 
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age was meditative, aspiring, and romantic. Its literature was 
composed for the highly-educated few. This earth then afforded 
a home to fancy. In its untrodden forests and in its wildernesses 
it expanded a field for romantic adventure. The island of Prospero 
with its fantastic inhabitants was within the scope of imagination. 
The sylvan life in the forest of Ardennes was within the region of 
probability. The known world was small, and,man by comparison 
seemed more important and of larger stature. In that atmosphere 
the unreal drama breathed its native element, and was surrounded 
with all the means of existence. As discovery enlarged our know- 
ledge, man was belittled, until the hero became impossible. Then 
the love of letters, which for many centuries had been almost 
exclusively an ecclesiastical monopoly, suddenly seized upon the 
nobility of Europe. The intellectual gymnasium became the 
courtly fashion, the school taking the place of the tilt-yard. The 
period of Dryden, Otway, Pope, and Addison may be distinguished 
as the age of fine gentlemen ; wit had descended from the presence- 
chamber to the coffee-houses, and had not only lost its dignity but 
its decency. During the last hundred years the mind of mankind 
has been eagerly devoted to the application of scientific discoveries 
to useful purposes, and particularly to the unification of political 
and commercial interests. Information has become a drug; 
investigation has set bounds to romance and rendered fancy 
ridiculous. The whole world is plotted out and turned into real 
estate. The island of Prospero is a thriving settlement; and if 
Rosalind should trespags into the forest of Ardennes, a sturdy 
keeper would take her into custody. Such is the positive genera- 
tion that calls its drama into existence, requiring the mind of the 
dramatist to be practical, utilitarian, to be in sympathetic accord 
with the minds of the people. I earnestly believe the human 
mind always maintains the same average level. There is always 
a Homer, a Virgil, a Dante, and a Shakespeare in existence, but 
mankind is pleased not to call them forth. If we have no great 
poets now, it is simply because the mind of the nineteenth century 
has other aspirations. Milton has been directed to dismount 
Pegasus and bestride the lightning which science has bridled, 
Shakespeare is occupied in editing a morning newspaper, Michael 
Angelo is inventing a sewing-machine.” 








THE NATIONAL OPERA HOUSE. 


Mr. Mapleson has addressed the following letter to 
the Editor of the Zimes, in reply to the communication 
from Mr. Gye, which appeared in our last. Between 
these gentlemen the Embankment speculation is well 
kept before the public. 


“Two years ago, Mr. Gye, without any provocation 
on my part, attacked me in your columns on the ground 
that I had endeavoured to make engagements with 
singers under contract to him. IL had done nothing of 
the kind. Now he pretends that I have made ‘ covert 
attempts to depreciate his theatre,” and founds upon 
that imaginary fact a right to indulge publicly in fan- 
ciful calculations as to the amount required for finishing 
the National Operahouse on the Victoria Embankment. 

‘‘T did not seek to depreciate Mr. Gye’s theatre. I 
said that ‘ the London theatres now existing were situ- 
ated in crowded and unhealthy neighbourhoods, so that 
to ventilate them was to let in bad air;’ and it is not 
my fault if Mr. Gye takes what was meant as a general 
observation as one particularly applicable to Covent 
Garden. I did not invite him‘ to discuss my estimates 
—or rather, the estimates of the architect and contractor 
—for the National Operahouse; they were never in- 
tended to meet with his approbation. But, as I am 
about to issue £110,000 of preference shares for the 
purpose of completing and furnishing the building, I 
must beg you to allow me enough space, not to follow 





Mr. Gye through his long array of figures, but to touch 
only on one or two items of the extravagant sum which 
he would likemy economically, though liberally, planned 
enterprise to cost. 

‘¢The outlay in building the Royal Italian Opera 
‘very nearly doubled the original estimates,’ therefore 
according to Mr. Gye, no faith can be placed in any 
estimate; or rather every estimate must, accordi to 
Mr. Gye, be multiplied by two. If the architect ang 
contractor of the National Operahouse say, as they do 
that £110,000 is required to complete and furnish the 
building, the sum really wanted is £220,000. If they 
had said £220,000, the amount needed would be £440,000, 
and so on. 

“Mr. Gye would seem to forget that the foundations 
of the NationalOpera-house have been solidly established: 
that the works have been erected up to the first tier of 
the boxes; and that the cost of finishing the building 
can now be calculated with comparative precision, 

“ Again, to give an idea of the wildness, or, at least, 
inaccuracy of the calculations which Mr. Gye has taken 
the trouble to make for my enlightenment, allow me to 
call attention to the annual charge which he proposes 
should be levied on the National Operahouse for fire 
insurance. At Her Majesty’s Theatre it amounts to 
about £900. Mr. Gye, when I was his partner at the 
Royal Italian Opera, paid also about £900. Yet the 
amount that Mr. Gye suggests that I should be charged 
at the National Operahonse is £5250. Why this notable 
difference—especially when it is borne in mind that my 
theatre will be absolutely fire-proof? The floor of the 
pit at the National Operahouse is of concrete ; the pit 
floor of Covent Garden is of wood. 

‘But I can forgive Mr. Gye his periodical onslaughts 
on my undertaking ; for if he did not believe in its suc. 
cess he would not, as he in fact does, take every oppor- 
tunity of undervaluing it.” 








DEATH OF MR. COMPTON. 


The announcement of the death of this excellent actor 
will cause little surprise. For months past his recovery 
was hopeless, and he died peaceably on Sept. 15, at the 
age of 72. Internal cancer was the terrible disease 
from which he suffered. Mr. Henry Mackenzie, who 
adopted the name of Compton when he entered the 
theatrical profession, was born in 1805, and was longa 
distinguished member of the company of the York 
circuit. In 1837 he was playing at York with M. 
Creswick, and he was engaged thence for the Lyceum 
Theatre, where he made his first appearance as Lobin, 
in “The Waterman,” in July, 1837. He afterwards 
played at Drury Lane, at the Princess's Theatre, at the 
Olympic, and at the Haymarket ; remaining for a long 
time a member of the last-named company. When Mr. 
H. J. Montague took the Globe Theatre, Mr. Compton 
accompanied him. His last engagement in London was 
at the Lyceum, where he played the Gravedigger m 
‘« Hamlet,” suffering from his slow and agonising coll 
plaint during the latest representations last year. hh 
concluding their obituary notice, the Atheneum states: 
— Mr. Compton had the art, whenever he had the 
chance, of running away, as it were, with the joyous 
sympathies of his audiences. In how many Haymariet 
comedies have not his public been resolved to see in him, 
all unobtrusive as he was, the hero, or as good as the 
hero, of the piece? Again of very subordinate parts 
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he made ‘ artistic bits.’. His Peter, in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
was one of those bits of art ; it was thoroughly Shake- 
spearean, and helped to fill the picture, not to mar it. 
If cast for characters that should have been given to 
players of inferior quality, he never neglected to spend 
his best powers upon them. His Policeman, in ‘ Mary 
Warner,’ was played by him as carefully as if it had been 
a compliment instead of an insult to give it him to play. 
It is great praise to say of it that in its way it was-as 
perfect as Mr. Dewar’s Daddy Rateliffe, in ‘ Effie Deans.’ 
Mr. Dewar resembles Mr. Compton also in the honest 
earnestness of all he does. The Scotch Waiter, in ‘Man 
and Wife,’ at the Prince of Wales’s, reminded one of 
Mr. Compton by the exclusive hold which it got of the 
audience. How almost indispensable Mr. Compton was 
to a company is suggested by the fact that after, to the 
public sorrow, he felt constrained to withdraw from the 
Haymarket company, that company began to fall asunder 
like a loose bundle of sticks. How universally he was 
esteemed may be gathered from looking at the noble 
result of the ‘ benefits’ got up for him when suffering 
incapacitated him from ever acting again. The result 
was creditable to the comrades who gave their co-opera- 
tion, and to the friends and public who answered the 
appeal. In fact, off as well as on the stage Mr. Compton 
played his part admirably. He was a perfect gentleman, 
emphatically an honest man. In his own district, Ken- 
sington, every one greeted him with a smile, and with a 
smile he returned every greeting. Family affliction 
visited him heavily, but the burden was shared by his 
wife, the Miss Emmeline Montague of bright and early 
days. In him the stage has lost a good actor, and from 
the circle of his friends has disappeared an exemplary 
and upright man.” 

The funeral of Mr. Compton took place at Brompton 
Cemetery on Wednesday, Sept. 19. The four sons of 
the deceased were the chief mourners. Among other 
friends present at the cemetery there were Mr. Gaston 
Murray, Mr. W. Tinsley, Mr. H. Cox, Mr. Maclean, 
Mr. D. Rignold, Mr. A. Thompson, Mr. Ryder, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Bishop, Mr. J. Dewar, Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, 
Mr. T. Swinburne, Mr. H. Ashley, Mr. F. Strange, 
Mrs. W. H. Liston, Mr. Billington, Mr. Howe, Mr. 
Clifford Cooper, Mr. Swanborough, and Mr. E. Terry. 
When the coffin was about to be lowered into the grave, 
many persons pressed forward to look at and throw 
wreaths of flowers on it. The name-plate bore the 
following inscription :—‘‘ Charles Mackenzie, profes- 
sionally known as Henry Compton, died 15th Sept., 
1877, aged 72 years.” 








8ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


St. Alban’s Abbey is now in the hands of the re- 
storer. Little has been done to this magnificent 
church for many years, even in the way of necessary 
repair, and now, to save the building from becoming a 

cap of ruins, most extensive repairs and renovation 
areabsolutely necessary. It is to be hoped that as little 
altczation may be made as possible, and that what is 
one may be effected with due reverence for the spirit 
of the past. 

For some weeks past workmen have been busily en- 
Baged in excavating the floor of the nave, aud around 
the bases of the great piers of the south arcade ; these 

tter spaces have been filled with concrete as a prepara- 








tory measure to the erection of the ponderous trusses 
and shoring with which it is intended to lift off the roof. 
We understand that at the junction of the early English 
work of Abbot Trumpington with that of the Decorated 
of Abbots Hugh de Eversden and Richard Wallingford, 
the roof will be severed, and by means of powerful 
screws the western portion, about 120 feet long, lifted 
off the walls. The next proceeding, after centring all 
the arches with massive timbers, will be the critical one 
of forcing the whole mass of Trumpington’s work, the 
triforium and clerestory, with all its beautiful arcades, 
to an upright position. As this wall now leans over 
two feet four inches towards the south, and is upwards 
of eighty feet in height, much anxiety is manifested as 
to the success of the undertaking. Iron ties from north 
to south will be inserted in two tiers through the span- 
drils, with coupling screws in the middle, as were so 
successfully used in repairing the great central tower ; 
the three tiers of raking shores already in position will 
be added to considerably, and four hydraulic rams will 
be used simultaneously with powerful screw-jacks and 
other mechanical appliances to move the great mass. 
Raking shores will be applied inside the building at very 
vantage point, and two enormous horizontal trusses, 
the whole area of the section of the nave under repair, 
will be placed at the heights of thirty and fifty feet 
respectively, in order to regulate the distance to which 
the arcading is to be forced. ‘Every precaution is 
being taken to render the bold undertaking a successful 
one. After the wall has assumed its upright position the 
roof will then be lowered on it in its proper place, and 
meanwhile four flying buttresses will be constructed to 
keep up the work so moved. These buttresses will be 
very massive, the abutments above ground projecting 
no less than nine feet from the south wall, with, of 
course, foundations far beyond. In excavating for the 
westernmost of these the workmen have unearthed the 
foundations of one of the great western towers, which 
was begun to be built by Abbot John de Cella, about 
A.D. 1209. The whole of the five western bays of the 
south aisle are to be groined as of old, the former groin- 
ing having been destroyed, and the roof of this aisle is 
to assume its ancient high pitch. After these works 
are completed, the next section to undergo repair will 
be the four bays of the nave next eastward. The piers 
here of Hugh de Eversden, which were erected after the 
great fall of this portion of the abbey in 1823, show 
signs of weakness, being split vertically in many places. 
At present, as a precautionary measure, and with the 
view of preventing danger from any possible additional 
weight being thrown on them, it is intended to grip 
them with trussed balks, strongly bolted together. 

With all these works the restoration of the dilapidated 
western front must not be lost sight of. Here were once 
to be seen three grand porches, the like of which for 
architectural beauty were not to be found in the king- 
dom. ‘The great central porch is in fair preservation, 
and with some repair will again be secure ; but the two 
flanking porches, now hidden from the public by the 
hideous blocking up of their fronts, are in a sad state 
of dilapidation and decay. Any one who will picture 


these three beautiful porches, with crocketted pediments 
and finials, flanked by two grand towers; the two noble 
early English turrets (now cut off level with the top of 
the walls, and not seen) standing proudly above the 
roof; the high-pitched gable of the nave, now sadly and 





undignifiedly cut down—if his imagination have been 
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assisted by a visit to Wells Cathedral, or some other 
similar English and Continental great churches—will 
be able to realise what a thing of grandeur the western 
front of St. Alban’s Abbey must have been. 








THE COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 


The Mozart selection which occupied the first part of 
the program on September 5, would have been quite 
satisfactory, had there been more orchestral music pure 
and simple instead of so many vocal and instrumental 
solos. Signor Arditi’s excellent band rendered the 
sparkling overture to the “‘ Nozze di Fiyaro”’ in capital 
style. The symphony in G minor was given in its 
entirety ; much care had been bestowed upon its pre- 
paration, and the result was a performance able in 
every respect. The whole of the stringed instruments 
performed the andante and minuet from the second 
quartet in D minor, and the minuet was repeated by 
unanimous desire. This practice is getting common, 
and its success with the public may be said to justify 
it, but a solo quartet thus treated loses its individuality 
and delicacy, and some other work might have been 
chosen in preference. M. Antoine Bouman played, as 
violoncello solo, the larghetto from the quintet in A, 
with refinement; and an andante for the flute, by 
M. Oluf Svendsen, was heard for the first time in Eng- 
land. Mdlle. Maria Derivis sang ‘‘ Voi che sapete” 
and ‘ Batti, batti,” and Signor Medica the ‘‘ Non piu 
andrai.”’ 

On Sept. 8 M. Henri Ketten made his first appear- 
ance this season, and played Mendelssohn’s G minor 
Concerto. In response to the encore he played Mendels- 
sohn’s Presto in E minor. In the second part he played 
three of his own compositions. On Sept. 12 the first 
part of the program was devoted to compositions by 
Handel and Haydn; the ‘“ Farewell” Symphony by 
Haydn was well played, under the direction of Signor 
Arditi, and the conclusion created great amuse- 
ment. 

On Sept. 15, a selection from Flotow’s ‘‘ Martha,” 
was given, including the overture, the duet ‘ Solo 
profugo,” the romance “ M’appari tutt’ amor,” the 
Beer Song, the Spinning Quartet, the ‘‘ Last Rose of 
Summer,” &c. The vocalists were Mdlle. Ida Cristino, 
Signors Gianini and Medica. At the close of the 
selection M. Henri Ketten played Mendelssohn's 
Serenade and Allegro giojoso with success. He was 
recalled and played a “ Spinnlied.” Signor Arditi’s 
effective selection from Verdi's ‘‘ Aida,” brought the 
first part to an end. In the second part the overture 
to Verdi’s ‘‘Nabuco” was given, and a Scherzo by 
Litolff for piano and orchestra was played by M. Ketten. 
On the 19th there was a second Handel and Haydn 
night, the program being much the same as on the 
previous Wednesday ; and on the 26th the first part of 
the program was selected entirely from the works of 
Beethoven. The 28th was a Ballad Night, and drew a 
very large atttendance ; in addition to the vocal popular 
treat, Mr. Henry Ketten played some of his most popular 
pieces, and Mdme. Pommereul played a violin solo. 
The 29th was to see the first appearance of M. Maurel ; 
on October 1, Haydn’s Faw Symphony is announced 
for repetition ; and on October 3, the first Wagner night 
of the season, when a selection from the ‘ Flying 
Dutchman” will be performed. 





—— 
Se 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


On Sept. 18, Mozart’s operetta “ Der Schauspicl 
Director was produéed for the first time on the English 
stage, under the title of “‘ The Manager.” The English 
version is by Mr. W. Grist, who, in fitting Enelish 
words to the music, has entirely modernised the piece 
and introduced two songs by Mozart, from his set of 
thirty. The piece was originally composed for a court 
festival given by the Emperor Joseph II. of Austria at 
Schénbrunn in 1786, and was written to German 
words. An Italian version, ‘‘ L’Impresario,” failed to 
interest from its meagre plot. A theatrical manager 
in the process of engaging an operatic company, receives 
the visits of several rival artists, who give illustrations 
of their vocal powers, much to their own satisfaction 
but not to that of anybody else. Ultimately a serious 
quarrel ensues, and this gives rise to the only dramatic 
number in the piece—a trio, in which the rival prima. 
donnas assert their respective claims, and the tenor 
vainly attempts to pacify them. We need hardly say 
that the music is good, but as was proved some fey 
years ago at the Drury Lane Opera, the public think 
they know enough of Mozart, and care little for any 
revivals from his pen. In the present case, perhaps, 
the public are not far wrong. The acting was tolerably 
satisfactory, but more rehearsals would have been 
desirable. Mdme. Gillies Corri was the first pring 
donna, and Mdme. Alice Barth the second. Mr. 
Bernard Lane as the Tenor, Mr. F. Cook as Bruj, 
the manager’s adviser, and Mr. Wyatt as the Manager, 
did their best for their respective parts. Mr. Isidore 
de Solla ¢onducted with ability, and the band played 
well. In “ Trial by Jury,” Mr. J. G. Taylor as the 
Judge and Miss Lottie Venne as the Plaintiff were 
much applauded. On Sept. 15 ‘‘ The Beggar's Opera” 
was produced, with Mr. F. H. Celli as Captain 
Macheath. 

On Sept. 29—the last shilling Saturday—Macfarren's 
‘*May Day,” and a miscellaneous selection were 
announced, with Mr. Proudman’s choir, ‘ Luerezia 
Borgia,” being performed on the same day, under the 
direction of Mr. H. Corri. The miscellaneous entertain- 
ments are numerous and varied; and on October 1 the 
Mohawk Minstrels are to appear. The prospectus has 
been issued for the new series of concerts. 





ALEXANDRA PALACE. 





High art music seems to have received a short cong? 
at this popular resort, and a variety of miscellaneous 
entertainments are depended on for the attraction of 
visitors. Equestrian feats in the Hippodrome, the 
Nubian troupe—which everybody ought to see—aul 
races by dromedaries, and eagle swoops from the palace 
roof, and ladies’ dresses depicted in lines of fire, form 
no mean treat for the multitude. On Michaelmas Day, 
a performance of the new drama, “ Liz,” and a Na 
Concert in the evening, are thrown in together with 
grand costume contest; and in the first 
in October is given a realistic picture of 
Crossing of the Danube by two hundred and fifty 
military performers, with fireworks by Pain. 
more can be desired in the way of popular exit 
tainment ? 
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DRAMA. 


Sir Walter Scott's “‘ Peveril of the Peak” is the 
foundation of the new drama at Drury Lane Theatre. 
Mr. W. G. Wills, however, has not found sufficient 
materials for his purpose in Sir Walter Scott's novel, 
and has supplied motives and altered results to such 
an extent, that he gives a note, “ The composition of 
the piece is original, with the exception of two situations 
taken from the novel.” Mr. Wills’s “ original historical 
drama ” is called “* England in the Days of Charles II.,” 
and as regards dialogue the play is entirely new. The 
story, as dramatized, wants interest, and little of the 
sympathy is felt for the principal characters which 
is evoked by the novel. The play opens in the 
Countess of Derby’s castle in the Isle of Man, where 
we find the Countess, a young woman aged about 
thirty, and Julian Peveril, aged about twenty-five. We 
here see the Countess’s condemnation of William 
Christian; but her exultation over the condemned 
prisoner prevents one from feeling any anxiety as to her 
fate. Julian, after a farewell interview with Alice, 
starts on his journey, and Fenella watches his departure 
until, as the boat bears him away, she sinks senseless 
on the rocks by the sea: Master Gaulesse, alias Edward 
Christian, meets the young traveller in a hostelry, and 
having drugged his wine obtains the precious packet ; 
but Lance Outram, who started from the Isle of Man 
with Julian, sees the robbery, and in a scuffle gains 
possession of the papers. The Countess seems to have 
started immediately after Julian, and is now found in 
Bridgenorth Hall, where Julian is also present. We 
have the storming of Bridgenorth’s house by the 
Peveril miners, their object being not to release Julian, 
but the Countess. The Countess is next found ina 
dungeon, where Edward Christian visits her, and offers 
tosecure her pardon if she will join a plot against the 
King, a proposition she sternly refuses. In the scene 
of the attack on Julian and the attempt to carry off 
Alice, Julian runs his adversary through the body, and 
Alice is conducted to a place of safety by little Sir 
Geoffrey Hudson. There are good stage pictures of 
“the Mall in the days of Charles II.,” of ‘ the Fire of 
London,”’ and of ‘* Ben Jonson’s masque of the Golden 
Age.” In the Mall the conspirators assemble to carry 
out a plot against the King; but Charles makes his 
way through the throng. After the masque the 
Countess is pardoned, Julian and Alice are united, 
Bridgenorth stabs Fenella, the King makes a farewell 
speech, and so matters come to an end. Mr. Emery 
played Major Bridgenorth, Mr. Fernandez was effective 
as Kdward Christian, and Mr. Terriss gave a manly 
representation of the hero, Julian. Mr. Edgar, too, 
during the short scene in which he appeared as the 
condemned William Christian, acted with force. Mr. 
Pennington played Charles IJ., and Mr. Glover the 
Duke of Buckingham. Miss Leighton was the Countess 
of Derby, Miss Murray Alice Bridgenorth, and Miss 
Louise Willes Menella, and the minor personages were 
presented with a smoothness which does credit to the 
stage management. An operetta, with words by Mr. 
A. Mathison, and music by Mr. Ferdinand Wallerstein, 
&sound musician, the reappearance of whose name is 
awelcome feature in a theatrical program, preceded the 
drama, and afforded scope for the talents of Miss Cove- 
hey, Miss Clara Jecks, Miss Stembridge, and the libret- 
lst, The music is tuneful, and very cleverly scored. 





An adaptation of Mrs. Burnett's novel, under the 
title of ‘ Liz; or, that Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” has been pro- 
duced at the Opera Comique. The plot is as follows: 
Fergus Derrick, a young mining engineer, is ‘“ over- 
man” at the Riggan Colliery, his first engagement. 
Amongst his men—a rough-and-ready lot, but tolerably 
good-natured as Lancashire colliers go, and, on the 
whole, inclined to side with him—there is_a set of 
malcontents, headed by Phil Lowrie, a gentleman who 
has earned with considerable justice the reputation of 
being the “* worst man i’ Riggan.” Lowrie has a greater 
liking for his pipe than his pick, and has been known 
to break his Davy-lamp open in the mine to enjoy his 
smoke. Derrick has in vain remonstrated with the 
men, the smoking continues, and some man evidently 
possesses a key to the lamps. Suspicion lights on 
Lowrie, because he owes the young engineer a grudge. 
One thing restrains Derrick from proceeding to extreme 
measures—Lowrie has a daughter ‘ Liz,” the most 
beautiful and most virtuous of all the girls about the 
pit mouth. The engineer sees her and admires her, 
and Liz, notwithstanding her abrupt demeanour, is not 
insensible to his presence. Derrick has cause to be 
thankful to Liz, for she has watched his footsteps night 
by night, knowing that her father meant him harm. 
Lowrie taxes her with dogging his footsteps, and Liz 
admits the fact, and declares her determination of 
pursuing the same course, on which her father seizes 
her and drags her towards the pit mouth, meaning to 
cast her down the shaft, when Derrick comes in to the 
rescue, and fells the ruffian with a well-directed blow. 
He is bidden to take himself elsewhere ; if he be found 
in Riggan the following morning the law shall deal with 
him, Lowrie skulks off, joins his companions, and 
concerts a diabolical plot to destroy Derrick’s manly 
graces, which he suspects have their weight with Liz. 
In furtherance of the plan at night-fall each one lies in 
wait at a separate corner, intending to cast vitriol in 
Derrick’s face first, and then to beat him severely. Liz 
hastens to prevent, if possible, the impending catas- 
trophe; but Lowrie is mistaken for Derrick in the 
gloom, and, when Liz arrives, instead of finding her 
lover, she discovers the disfigured form of her father. 
In the third act, Derrick has declared the use of furnaces 
in the pit dangerous, and the colliery owner, Mr. 
Barholm, descends the mine to inspect the arrange- 
ments. He will have no alterations, so Derrick tenders 
his resignation, and descends the shaft for the last time. 
Then there is an explosion in the mine, and a scene of 
heart-rending anguish around the pit’s mouth. A 
rescue party is soon formed, and Liz saves Derrick’s 
life; and as a matter of course Derrick rewards her 
devotion by making her his wife. There is also a love 
affair between a young lady, daughter of the mine owner, 
and a young curate. ‘ Owd Sammy,” a shrewd, hard- 
headed, odd old man, is a well-drawn character. 
The adaptors, Messrs. Joseph Hatton and Arthur 
Matthison, have done their work well; and the 
drama—the offspring of “three gentlemen at once” 
—is likely to run. The acting in the principal 
parts is decidedly strong. Miss Rose Leclercq appears 
to great advantage in the character of Liz, which is a 
fine artistic study. The broad Lancashire accent is 
well given ; it would need a practised ear to determine 
when Miss Leclereq falls short of the mark. Mr. J. D. 
Beveridge is good as Derrick ; Mr. Carton is the “nice” 
curate; and Miss Alice Grey plays prettily as Anice 
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Barholm. Mr. F. Gould represents the villanous Phil 
Lowrie effectively, but is rather too energetic ; Mr. J. G. 
Taylor gives a capital sketch of Owd Sammy, and re- 
lieves the sombre tone of the main action with some 
legitimate humour. Other parts are played by Miss 
Isabel Bedford, Miss Marlborough, Miss M. Pritchard, 
and Mr. J. B. Durham. “ Liz” met with a most 
friendly reception on its first night, the ‘ calls ” were 
frequent, and the authors came forward after the final 
descent of the curtain. The success is now approved. 

On Sept. 15 the Folly Theatre was re-opened by Mr. 
Henderson, with three pieces by Herve, Lecoq, and 
Offenbach respectively. The most important of the 
three is ‘‘T'he Creole” of Offenbach, produced two years 
ago in Paris as an opera in three acts. It has been 
judiciously compressed into one act, the original plot 
being kept and a pungent dialogue being furnished by 
Mr. Reece ; the lyrical part written by Mr. Farnie with 
his accustomed skill and freedom. René, a young 
soldier, the nephew of an old Commodore, is secretly in 
love with Zoe, a Creole widow; but the Commodore 
intends him to marry his daughter Antoinette, who 
has a lover, Frontignac, a young lawyer, who is no 
favourite with her father. When the Commodore's 
wishes are about to be carried out, he is signalled sud- 
denly to rejoin his ship ‘‘ La Blague,” and the notaries 
are told that the marriage is that of Antoinette and 
Frontignac, and make out the contract accordingly. 
The lovers are united, and the Commodore's rage may 
be imagined. The music is graceful and lively; it can 
hardly be a subject of complaint that Offenbach’s music 
should suggest Offenbach. ‘The chief parts were played 
by Mr. J. Howson, Miss Bromley (Réné), Miss Munroe 
(Zoe), Miss Cameron (Antoinette), and Mr. Thomas 
(Frontignac). Mr. Howson’s Commodore was a capital 
performance—irresistibly comic, with no approach to 
vulgarity. 

The ‘* Sea Nymphs” is an adaptation by Mr. Farnie 
from an opera by Lecogq, originally produced about ten 
years ago, entitled ‘‘ Ondines au Champagne.” The plot 
and its development are very funny. Coralie and Pearline 
(Madlles. Corri and Cameron) are sent by Neptune (Mr. 
Ashford) to Peckham Rye to finish their education, 
where they fall in love with Jones and Smith (Messrs. 
Bedford and Drew). These follow the Nymphs ina 
diving bell, and arrive when they are on the point of 
marriage to two sea-monsters, Kraken and Torpedo. 
Jones is recognised by Neptune as related to his old 
friend Davy, and Smith as a rising young man, the 
future First Lord of the Admiralty : and they are there- 
upon allowed to marry the Sea-Nymphs. The music 
is throughout exceedingly good, and the dialogue brisk 
and witty. 

M. Herve’s piece, the first in order of performance, 
is entitled ‘* Up the River."’ It is adapted by Mr. 
Farnie from ‘* Un drame de 1779,” an early work of the 
composer. Jom (Mr. Bedford), his wife (Miss Gran- 
ville), and Slack, the keeper of Chelsea Pier, are the 
characters, and a slight story is worked up with excel- 
lent effect. Music and dialogue are equally bright and 
sparkling. 

The new drama at the Olympic Theatre—‘ 7he 
Moonstone,""—dramatized by Mr. Wilkie Collins from his 
own novel, is .a success. Yet it has the usual draw- 
backs of a story turned into a play : it becomes tedious 
from the necessity of showing what might be narrated 
in few words; and it loses some of its most interesting 
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characters, because they are not absolutely escent: 
to the drama. It is not clear to those anasgeanele 
with the novel; uneatisfactory to those who know it 
The play, however, is. undoubtedly a success, and the 
author has to be credited with a masterly and interest 
ing drama, whose plot is as follows :—Franklin Blake, 
a young gentleman of honour, returns to England to 
the house of his wealthy and fascinating young cousin 
Rachel Verrinder, bearing with him a gem called “the 
moonstone,” which has been left to Rachel by an unele 
who was called the ‘ wicked colonel.” When Franklin 
reaches his cousin’s house she is not there, but is ex. 
pected during the evening, a fact alarming to the butler 
Betteredge, who fears that the smell of paint—the house 
is undergoing repairs—will be offensive ; it is therefore 
a little inconsiderate of Franklin to undertake, immedi. 
ately on his arrival, the varnishing of a large oaken 
cabinet. He has scarcely finished his task when Rachel 
returns, accompanied by an old woman named Clack 
and a priggish young man named Ablewhite. Here, 
also, comes Mr. Candy, the doctor, The varnished 
cabinet will remain wet for five hours; the lock is out of 
order ; the diamond is put in the cabinet; the doctor 
tells a story of a young man who took supper, his first 
glass of brandy and water, and a fit of somuambulism, 
and acted very curiously; Franklin takes some supper, 
has his first glass of brandy and water, wanders 
into the hall where the cabinet is, and is falsely suspected 
of crime, because some of the varnish on the cabinet 
stains his dresssing-gown. Rachel happens to be 
sleepless, goes into the hall, and sees Franklin take the 
diamond ; a point of interest, for Franklin and Rachel 
love each other. In the morning the loss of the jewel 
is discovered. Franklin, remembering nothing of his 
escapade, telegraphs for an astute detective, Ser- 
geant Cuff, who is at the very post-office from which 
the telegram was to have been sent. Cuff is soon on 
the track, and Franklin is for a time suspected, until 
he succeeds in establishing his innocence, by taking 
more supper, and brandy and water, and again walking 
off with the diamond (which has meantime been r- 
covered) in a repetition of his somnambulistic fit. 

The drama was well played, Miss Pateman’s per 
formance as Rachel Verrinder being strikingly good, 
The scenes in which Rachel dismisses her apparently 
guilty cousin, and accuses him of the theft, are acted 
with great power, and her return—when the mystery 
has been solved—to her first pleasant manner is very 
good. Mr. Henry Neville is earnest and manly a 
Franklin Blake, and gave all possible force to the as 
sumption. Mr. J. W. Hill gives an amusing represen- 
tation of the butler, Betteredge, and Mr. Pateman plays 
the small character of Dr. Candy with skill and ds 
crimination. Mr. Harcourt represents sanctimonious 
Godfrey Ablewhite without exaggeration, and Mr. Swit- 
burne does his best for the detective, Sergeant Cuf; 
the part of Miss Clack, played by Mrs, Seymour, is far to 
long. Miss Gerard deserves praise for her clever per 
formance of the maid Penelope. Mr. Hann’s single 
scene—the interior hall of a country house, in whi 
all the action takes place—is well devised; and the 
shortness of the intervals between the acts is a gretl 
improvement on the usual practice. 

The new melodrama at the Princess’s Theat, 
entitled ‘ Guinea Gold,” by Mr. H. J. Byron, ail 
nothing to the fame of its author. It has met wil 
very hard treatment at the hands of the critics, aul 
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sundry mishaps on the first night were magnified and 
jaid at Mr. Byron’s door. The public do not indorse 
the opinions of the critics, and the piece has been played 
to crowded houses. Sensation scenes, Thames floods, 
and a comic detective, and an atmosphere of mystery 
which is never cleared up form the staple of “ Guinea 
Gold.” There is good scenery and good acting, which 
would go far to redeem the piece were it actually as bad 
as has been said. 

Mr. Holland may be congratulated upon having 
scored a decided hit with the two pieces which now 
occupy the stage of the Surrey Theatre, viz., ‘‘ The 
Golden Plough,” and “ During Her Majesty’s Pleasure.” 
Mr. Meritt’s drama abounds in striking situations 
in each of its four acts ; while it is well acted through- 
out, special commendation may be given to the efforts 
of Miss Murdock, Mr. Arnold, and Mr. Gresham. The 
authors of the second piece, Messrs. George Conquest 
and H. Pettitt, have well suited the tastes of their 















































































































































































































































































































































) audience, and the humorous element is interspersed 
l with the more pathetic portions of the drama. The 
f acting of Mr. J. A. Arnold is particularly good, and he 
1 is ably assisted by Miss Russell, Mr. Arthur Williams, 
st Mr. Gresham, and Mr. H. C. Sidney. Both dramas 
a, have been well placed upon the stage, and the scenery 
tr, is very effective. 
T's 
ed 
aet ; 
be NEW MUSIC. 
the tenes 
a (J. F. Borscnirzxy. | 
‘is Three-part School Songs, Second Set. With Pianoforte Guidance 
Jer. ad lib. Composed by J. F. Bonscurrzry. 
nich There are fiteeen songs inthe collection, each part—1st soprano, 
on 2nd, and mezzo-soprano—-printed separately; tle pianoforte 
intil “guidance” being simply the compressed score-with the words. 
king We think that those who sing these songs will want very little 
king “guidance” from the piano, but the score is obviously handy to 
. the teacher, and its generai utility has probably been proved by 
experience. To appreciate fully the songs one must be acquainted 
with the Kindergarten practice, and know something of the mode 
| pet in which simple melodies are interwoven with the best effect ; 
good. their intricacies being often much more puzzling to hearer than to 
ently performer. Nothing can be more qualified to interest and enlist 
acted the sympathies of young persons, and the students may gain a 
ystery practical intimacy with good and telling counterpoint before they 
s vely understand the meaning of the word. The verses are selected 
aly as from the best authors, and their sentiment is unexceptionable, It 
he as- 8a pity that these publications are not better known, and that 
resell certain peculiarities tend to restrict their.use generally. Mr. 
1 plays Borschitaky deserves all the credit due to an enthusiastic and 
1d. dis- energetic worker in a good cause. 
Lonious 
. Swit 
tt Oufli (Cuapret, & Co.) 
3 far to0 Gavotte in B flat. Composed by Handel. Transeribed for the 
ver per Organ by Freperic ARrcHER. 
3 ee It is equally unnecessary to criticize Handel’s Gavottes and Mr. 
n W th Archer's organ arrangements. In both cases the highest excel- 
ee lence is assumed. of course. 
3 8 
Pearl Drops. Morceau de Salon for the Pianoforte. By W. 
Theatre, SMaLLwoop. 
nN, ads A very melodious motivo is arranged easily and effectively. 
met will are no difficulties, and the piece will be found attractive 
ities, nd useful for advancing players, 














The British Flag. Grand March for the Pianoforte. By Winu1aM 
SMALLWOOD. 
A popular piece for young performers, who will have no trouble 


in getting it up, all necessary help in fingering, &c., being afforded 
them in the copy. 


Tout % Fait. Polka. Composed by Hennr Louis. 


If we are not mistaken, this will be one of the most, popular 
dance-pieces of the season. There is not much of it, but what 
there is is bright and sparkling, and the rhythm is quaintly 
enhanced by reiterated notes. It has a character of its own, 
which is more thay can be said of most polkas of recent days. 


Mollie Darling. Quadrille. By Cuantrs D’AuBERrt. 

M. D’Albert has gone to the Christy Minstrels repertoire for his 
melodies in this set of quadrilles. The practised hand of the 
arranger can hardly fail in producing the best possible effect. 


“Le Roi de Lahore.” (Opera de J. Massenert.) Valse. 
crite pour le Piano par Renaup pE VrLBac. 

This exceedingly pretty waltz is cleverly arranged, and is 

entitled to a place even on those severe pianos where ordinary 


dance-music is forbidden. It forms a very taking piece, and is 
comparatively easy. 


Trans- 


Choix de Mélodies, ‘‘ Le Roide Lahore.” (Opera de J, MassEneEt.) 
Pour Piano par Cramer. Nos. 1 et 2. 

These two books contain at more or less length all the popular 
numbers in Massenet’s opera. They will be welcomed by those 
who do not know the opera, and equally by those who do: the 
latter, indeed, will have most pleasant reminiscences of the stage 
effects in addition to the familiar melodies. The arrangement 
throughout is excellent. 





([Lamsorn Cook. ]} 


Grand Processional March. For the Pianoforte. 
Aurrep AMATT. 


Not an ineffective march, the means used being the simplest 
possible. It is all thirds, octaves, and common chords. 


“Queen Mab.” Scherzo. Composed and Arranged for Two 
Performers on the Pianoforte. By W. G. Cusins. 

This is not, we believe, a recent work of the composer, but it is a 
very beautiful duet, and requires two good and equal players: 
Some of the passages remind one of Mendelssohn, though there is 
no direct plagiarism. The only fault is that the piece is rather 
long and may prove tiring to the players. 


Composed by 


* Pourquoi.” Paroles de Herman C, Merivaue. 
Harriet Youna. 


A bright and piquant French chanson, which requires good 
singing, with verve and abandon. Any appearance of effort will 
spoil it. The key is F, the compass C to A, thirteen notes, 


‘‘ Thine for Ever.’ Song. The Words by Epwarp Oxenronrp. 
The Music by Francesco Berorr. 

An exceedingly pretty song, quite out of the usual run of 
drawing-room ballads. The words are simple, but well fitted for 
music, and well performed the song will please everybody. Key 
G, 2-4 time, compass C to G, twelve notes. 


Musique de 


“ The Rainy Day.” Song. The Words by Lonarettow. Com- 
posed by Cécrnx 8. Harroc. © 

Longfellow’s well known lines are set with care and good taste, 
though the effect of the whole song ig sad, in spite of the change 
of mode in the last verse. The key is E, common time, compass 
C to F, eleven notes. 
The Cuckoo. Pianoforte Sketch. By Francesco Berozr. 

Very graceful and artistic, and in the best taste, depending very 
little on the bird after which the piece is named, beyond the 
reason for so naming it. It is short and has no difficulties. 
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[R. Cocks & Co.) 
L’Eclair. By Corsrorp Dick. _ 
A most portentous title-page heralds this galop. The dance 


itself is by no means appalling, but is pretty and as likely to take 
as any one we know, 


Galop. 


A Singing Quadrille, 
Dick. 


Composed for the Pianoforte by Corsrorp 


The various numbers of this quadrille are made up of popular 
nursery ditties, which are intended to be sung—by the dancers, 
or by their admirers and the wall-flowers. 
generation—say etat. 4—are likely to object to some of the words 
as not being up to their standard ; good enough for them in their 
younger days, but now only fitted for children. 


The English Pleet. 
Pianoforte. 


Quadrille on Popular Melodies, for the 
By J. Pripnam. 

Portraits of two ironclads, with others in the distance, form the 
title-page of this quadrille: within are popular and nautical airs 
well worked into proper quadrille shape. With such attractions, 
inside and out, the English fleet must be irresistible. 


Contre-Danse. Composed for the Pianoforte by Corsrorp Dick. 
Old fashioned in form, but tuneful and effective in execution. 


[t is an interesting little pianoforte piece. 


(J, B. Cramer & Co.) 


“ Fare thee well! and if for ever.” Song. Words by Lorp Byron. 
Music by A, D. Duvivier. 


** Roses on the stream.” Song. 
Music by A, D. Duvivier. 


Words by Henry Hensee. 


Byron's celebrated farewell to his wife, receives here a careful 
and elaborate musical treatment ; the sentiment is well expressed, 
and the technique irreproachable. It moreover offers great facility 
to a good vocalist, from its pleasing melody and suggestive phrases. 
Still we hardly think that it will gain a very extended popularity : 
it is too long, and the verses are so well-known that in some 
measure they have lost their interest—at any rate for a concert 
audience. In the drawing-room perhaps they will be more willingly 
listened to. The keyis D, one stanza in the minor ; 3-4 time, the 
compass ten notes, D to F. 

The second song is cast in altogether a different mould. The 
words are fresh and unpretending, running well with the lively 
little air in 6-8 time, and the accompaniment is light and pleasing. 
The key is G, the compass D to G, eleven notes. 


Sweet Rosabelle.’ Song. Written by Coartes FreatmEeRrstTone. 
Composed by C, H. R. Marriorr. 


Oh! chide me not for loving.” 
THORNTON. 


Scotch Song. Written by L. M. 
Composed by C. H. R. Marrrorv. 


“ Jack's Bequest.” Song. Written by Epwanp Oxenrorp. Com- 
posed by C. H. R. Manriorr. 

Mr. Marriott is one of our most prolific composers of ephemeral 

music; his songs and dances are well nigh innumerable. The 


three songs above quoted are in quite different styles. The firet 
is in the ordinary four-in-a-bar ballad form, with an exceedingly 
taking motivo ; the key F’, the compass eleven notes, D to G. No, 
2, the Scotch song, is an expressive air in D minor, 6-8 time: it 
has none of the peculiarities of the pentatonic scale—hideous or 
beautiful, according to taste and nationality,—and the voice ranges 
from D to F, ten notes. The third, a kind of nautical ditty, has a 
lively tune in D, 6-8 time, suitable to the Jack and Polly whom 
the song illustrates. The compass is D to F, ten notes. 


Deutche Midchen Lieder.. Waltz. By Ausert Hanrmann, Mus, 
Doe. T.C.D. 


Popular airs are worked up into a set of Waltzes, the words 


Some of the rising, 








being also given is some cases. These attempts at combination 
are generally unsuccessful, but there are exceptions to the rule 
and the ‘“* Maiden Songs” are probably one of them, 


(Witiiam CzeERny. } 


Berceuse. Pour le Piano, 


Composée par Henny Kerrey, 


Petite Valse. Pour Piano. Par Henry Kerren. 


It does not always happen that a popular pianist is at the same 
time a popular composer for his instrument, but the author of the 
above two pieces seems likely to fill both réles. Generally the 
writings are a reflex of the performer's skill, and consequently they 
often contain difficulties which ordinary players find all but ip. 
superable, Mr. Ketten can write simply and effectively ; tho 
above ‘' Valse,” as far as the mere playing of the notes is concerned, 
may almost be styled easy. The ‘ Berceuse” is a little more 
exacting, but there are no formidable difficulties. Both works are 
melodious, and the treatment of the themes contains many of 
those nuances which mark a composer's individuality. Each is kept 
within moderate limits, and will not weary either player or 
audience. 


Queen Bess’s Solemne Daunce. Composed by H. T. Privaver, 
Arranged for Violin and Pianoforte by WitHEeLM CzErvy. 


This number—the twentieth of the series entitled ‘‘ Moments 
de Loisir *—is quite as interesting as any of its predecessors. In 
the absence of a violin, the part may be effectively played on an 
harmonium. 

Six Characteristic Pieces. 
1. Pas Rédouble. 
2. Little Valse. 
8. Simple Melody. 


Composed by Oscar Brnrincrr. 
4, Gavotte. 
5. Humoresque. 
6. Pastorale. 


All the above pieces might be played on a five octave pianoforte, 
being written for that part of the instrument where expression and 
phrasing are possible, and correct contrapuntal harmony is heard 
and appreciated. The first piece we like the least: there is some- 
thing commonplace about the idea of a “ quick-step” march, 
though Mr. Beringer’s treatment goes far to redeem it. The titles 
sufficiently indicate the character of each succeeding piece ; of the 
set we may say that there are no redundant notes ; their collocation 
being the important consideration. Whether written with the 
object, we do not know, but the familiarity with such music in the 
students’ early career is a capital introduction to the “ higher 
school of pianoforte-playing,” of which Mr, Beringer is so fervent 
an apostle. 


{Howarp & Co.] 


“ So the Robin says.’ Song. Words by E. Oxeyrorp. Music 
by FrepErick SCARSBROOK. 
Another “‘ Robin ” song, with a taking little air which cannot fail 
to please. The words are simple and unaffected. Key ©, 24 
time, compass D to E, 


“‘ Happy Hours.” 
CHAMPION. 
As a song composer Mr. Champion should have written more 
musical lines, but their occasional harshness is modified by the 
care with which they are adapted to the notes. The melody and 
accompaniment are pleasing and musicianly. Key F, common 
time, compass E to F, 


The Wedding Morn Polka. Composed by James Hacxine. 
Loving Eyes. Galop. By F. Kessizr. 

Additions to the unfathomable repertoire of dance music of 
about average merit. The Polka is not a bad “ octave study,” 


though an alternative of single notes is offered to players with 
inflexible wrists, 


Song. Written and Composed by Sucuet 
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Amy. Ballad. Written by W. Firz-Norman Exuis. Composed 
by W. C. Levey. 
There is a symmetrical prettiness about this song, which dis- 
tinguishes all Mr. Levey’s vocal music, and the usual absence of 
apparent effort. The key is E flat, common time, compass ten 
notes, E to G. 


[Weekes & Co.] 

“The Sweet Chimes.” 

ANDREWS. ; 

An unpretending and graceful sacred song, displaying consider- 

able feeling in its simplicity. The key is G, 3-4 time, compass D 
to E. 


Words by Mrs. Hemans, Music by R. 





{B. WiiuraMs. } 
«4 Great Secret.” Words by F, E. Weaturriy. Music by Jura 
Wootr. 


“The Bee and the Rose.” 
Junta Wootr. 


Words by Acnes Trevor. Music by 

We have here two songs of considerable merit, and both of them 
lively. The former one is a brisk little bolero air, which illustrates 
capitally the pleasant phase of gipsy life indicated by the “ great 
secret.” The key is C with changes to A minor and to G, and 
there is a compass of ten notes C to K. An edition is also 
published in E flat. 


The second song is also in C, 6-8 time: it is a proper song, with 
a proper moral, has a taking melody and light and pleasing ac- 
companiment, and will gratify the various members of a musical 
family for various reasons, The compass is twelve notes A to E. 





PROVINCIAL. 





The Brighton musical season may be said to have commenced 
on Sept. 25th, with the first of six evening ‘‘ grand vocal, orches- 
tral, and military promenade concerts,” under the management of 
Mr. George Watts (J. B. Cramer and (o.). There was a very 
attractive program, the first part including—Overture, ‘* Guillawme 
Tell,” Rossini; Ballad Music, ‘* La Reine de Saba,” Gounod; and 
a grand operatic selection, “ T'rovatore,” Verdi. Mdme. Liebhart 
sang Allen’s ‘‘ Little bird so sweetly singing,” and Balfe’s “I 
dreamt that I dwelt ;” Mr. Wilford Morgan sang the ‘“ Bay of 
Biscay,” and Miss Saidie Singleton ‘‘ The Bailiff’s Daughter of 
Islington.” Part II. included the ‘ British Army Quadrilles,”’ 
by M. Jullien, and other selections. The combination of orches- 
tral and military bands amounted to one hundred and fifty per- 
formers, including the band of the 20th Hussars. Mr. F, Kings- 
bury was the conductor. 


The season at Buxton has been distinguished, as formerly, by 
the excellence of the musical entertainments provided by Mr. 
Julian Adams, who has again won golden opinions by his selections 
of orchestral music, and by his own pianoforte playing. The same 
artistic care has been bestowed on the regular entertainments in 
the Pavilion, as in the special concerts in which Mr. Adams has 
lwd the assistance of distinguished London artists; and suggestions 
for “ popularizing” the selections of music—i.e., for lowering 
their standard—have never been listened to. There has been 
much correspondence in the Buxton papers on this matter; and 
We are glad to see that Mr. Julian Adams’ determination to carry 
out his own views has been approved and supported, 


We hear a good account of an operetta performed at the Royal 
Trish Academy of Music, composed by Miss Elena Norton, the 
libretto by Miss Mary Heyne. Miss Norton’s music is lively and 
‘ppropriate ; the concerted music skilfully scored. A romance, 


“Fond is my lover,” and a duet, ‘‘ Doubts and Fears,” are particu- 
larly notice 





Norton, Miss Mary Heyne, Miss Alice O’Hea, and Mr. J. B. Dwyer. 
Miss O’Hea presided at the pianoforte with skill and judgment. 


The balance-sheet, showing the cost of the restoration at 
present effected of Rochester Cathedral, has been issued by Dean 
Scott. The total amount received in subscriptions was £11,396 
10s. 10d., and £11,264 10s. 1d. has been expended in the follow- 
ing manner :—Paid Sir Gilbert Scott, architect, £711 16s. 6d.; 
Mr. White, the contractor, £5238; Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, 
sculptors, £2833 5s.; Messrs. Clayton and Bell, glass painters, 
£613; Messrs. Walker and Sons, organ builders, £740 16s. ; 
Messrs. Forster and Andrews, gilso organ builders, £601 8s. ; 
Messrs. Foord and Sons, contractors, £69 14s.; encaustic tiles, 
£382 12s.; hangings for organ gallery, £6 10s.; stationery and 
postage, £67 8s. ld. In addition to the above fifteen stained 
glass windows have been put in by various donors, at a cost of 
about £1500, and it is to be hoped there may be no lack of funds, 
Further subscriptions are asked to enable the dean and chapter 
to complete the restoration of the cathedral. 


A beautifully-proportioned new Opera House was opened in 
Leicester on Sept. 6 with a concert. The structure, which has been 
designed by Mr. C. J. Phipps, of London, has cost about £35,000. 


It is understood that the pecuniary result of the late Carnarvon 
Histeddfod will amount to over £1000, and it is arranged that one 


half the sum shall be paid over to the Council of the University 
College of Wales. 


Mdme. Adelina Patti is now engaged by Mr. Pyatt, of Notting- 
ham, for five concerts, to be given during the month of October, 
in Manchester, Nottingham, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Bradford. 


Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley will appear with Mdme., Patti at 
each concert. 


The Sunderland Philharmonic Society will give three subscription 
concerts during the ensuing season, the first of which will take 
place on November 5th, when Gade’s ‘‘ Crusaders” and Handel's 
‘“* Acis and Galatea”’ will be performed; Haydn’s * Creation” will 


be given at the second concert : and Costa’s * Eli” at the third and 
last. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





Herr Theodor Hentschel, the Bremen musical conductor, is 
about to bring out a new opera under the title ‘* Lancelot.’ The 
first representation is fixed for November. 


September 5 was the 850th night of the production of Mr. H. J, 
Byron’s comedy, ‘* Our Boys,” at the Vaudeville Theatre. 


Mdlle. Alwina Valleria, of Her Majesty’s Opera, has been the 
recipient of quite an ovation in the Danish capital. 


The Opera Comique Theatre is to be reopened on the 29th of 


October with an opera by Mr. Arthur Sullivan and Mr. W. §. 
Gilbert. 


Mrs. Rousby will appear on the 1st October at the Park Theatre 
in ‘*’T'wixt Axe and Crown,” 


Mr. Carl Rosa will commence a season of eight weeks’ 
English Opera at the Adelphi Theatre in February next, 


A monument to Karl Wilhelm, the composer of the ‘* Wachtam 


Rhein,” was unveiled at Crefeld, his native town, on Sunday, 
Sept. 2. 


The sum already subscribed for a monument to Félicien David 
amounts to 20,700 francs. The monument was to have been in- 
augurated on the 29th August, the first anniversary of the com- 
poser’s death. But the sculptor, M. Millet, was not ready, so the 
ceremony has been adjourned to some future day. 


Mdlle. Térésina Singer, who obtained a marked success at the 


Paris Italian Opera in “ Aida,” has been engaged at the San Carlo 
Theatre for the winter season. 


It is stated that ‘* Griselda,” the new opera of Gilio Cottrau, the 
young; Neapolitan composer, is to be represented at Venice this 
winter. 

M. Melchissédec, the baritone, is engaged for six months at the 
San Carlo of Naples to play Hamlet, and Nelusko in the “ Afri- 
caine.” 


The Salle Ventadour in Paris will be reo 


ned on the 8rd of 





able. The dramatis persone consisted of Miss Elena 





November with ‘‘ Poliuto,” Tamberlik filling 


¢ title part. A few 
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days later Mdlle Nordi will make her appearance in “‘ La Traviata.” 
During the season M. Escudier will present three new works—the 
‘‘Odio ed Amore,” of Villate; ‘ Nerone,” of Rubinstein; 
** Aurelia,” by Flotow. 


According to the Indian Statesman the coming season at Cal- 
cutta promises to be very lively. At the Opera House there will 
be the Italian Opera company which Signor Massa is bringing 
out. Atthe Corinthian Theatre, which will be called the New 
Vaudeville, will perform Mr. George Anderson's company, and the 
Theatre Royal, Chowringee, will be leased by a mixed company of 
artistes en route from Australia. 


The twenty-second season of the Sunday Band in the Regent's 
Park, which is under the management of the National Sunday 
League, closed on September 8, having had the extraordinary for- 
tune of playing without interruption by rain throughout,—i.e., 
from Whitsunday—17 consecutive Sundays. ‘The audiences have 
been great, and again the committee reports that the most exem- 
plary order has been maintained. Her Majesty’s Chief Com- 
missioner of Works states that while no one complaint has 
reached him from the residents of the surrounding terraces, he has 
received many expressions of approval. 


Malle. Bianchi, of the Royal Italian Opera, has been creating a 
wonderful amount of enthusiasm amongst the patrons of art at 
Venice. The Gazzetta di Venezia describes the reception she re- 
ceived on her benefit night at the Teatro Malibran. She was 
called before the curtain twenty-three times. She was escorted to 
her hotel by a fleet of gondolas, a band of musicians occupying 
one gondola. On the way a display of fireworks took place, the 
words ‘‘ Viva Bianchi” forming the principal device. 


The will and two codicils (dated respectively June 23, 1873, Oct. 
22, 1874, and July 9, 1877) of Mr. William Longman, late of 
Paternoster-row, and of Ashlyns, Berkhampstead, Herts, who died 
on the 18th ult., were proved on the 12th inst. by Mrs. Emma 
Pratt Longman, the widow, William Longman and Charles James 
Longman, the sons, and Reginald Moore Bray, the nephew, the 
executors, the personal estate being sworn under £200,000. The 
testator leaves to his wife all his household and moveable effects, 
his stock in the Stationers’ Company, and £1000; he also leaves 
her for life a town residence and such annual sum as, with the 
amount she is entitled to under her marriage settlement, will 
make up £4500 per annum; to Ifis executors, £100 each ; to his 
eldest son, £40,000 ; to each of his two younger sons, £20,000, and 
he also provides for their succeeding to his share of the business 
of Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co.; upon trust for each of his 
daughters, £15,000; and the residue of his property to all his 
children. 


The King of Bavaria, the most uncompromising of all the 
Wagnerites, one day met a soldier with a wooden leg, and asked 
him when he lost it. ‘In the war of 1866,” replied the warrior 
grufily. ‘ Don’t you know me ?” asked the king, somewhat piqued 
at the soldier's manner. ‘No; how should 1?” was the reply. 
“ You don’t go to the wars, and I don’t go to the opera.” 


The Architect states that many of the promoters no longer ex- 
pect that the partially erected structure on the Thames Embank- 
ment will ever be completed as a National Operahouse, and there 
is some probability that it will eventually fall into the hands of 
others and be converted into a grand hotel, for which the site is 
considered to be exceptionally well adapted. Whatever its ultimate 
fate may be, it is certain that within the last week or two the un- 
finished building has been closely examined by surveyors and 
other experts on behalf of a body of capitalists whose object is to 
complete it as an hotel. We understand that their opinion is that 
without disturbing either the external walls of the building or 
several of those inside, the shell of the building could be adapted 
to hotel purposes without difficulty, while among other features of 
the original design the grand and other staircases could be 
retained. In consequence of this the promoters of the new pro- 
ject are prepared to make an offer to the Opera-house representa- 
tives to take over the building in its present condition at a valua- 
tion, and then to complete it without further delay as an hotel. 


The Royalty Theatre is to open early in October, under the 
management of Miss Kate Santley, who has secured the services of 
Mr. Lionel Brough and Mrs. W. H. Liston. 


Richard Wagner has returned to Bayreuth, where he is engaged 
on a new work taken from old heroic legends of Germany. 


The Taitbout Theatre, Paris, has been leased by M. Franz Beau- 
vallet, and will be opened on the 17th October. 


‘Tho Stadttheatre at Vienna is about to give “Les Filles de 





es 


Marbre,” a piece which has not yet been represented at the Aus- 
trian capital, notwithstanding its great popularity in Paris, 


Two new pieces have just been produced at the Paris Théaiyg 
Lyrique with considerable success. The first is * La Clé-d'or” b 
M. Eugene Gautier, Professor at the Conservatoire ; and the oth 
a musical drama in two acts, entitled ‘ Graziella,” by M. Anto 
Chondeus. 


er, 
ny 


Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘ new and original comedy ” for the Haymarket 
is called ‘“‘ Engaged,” and Mr. J. 8. Clarke is to play in it. Miss 
Terry, who has just returned from Scotland, is also in the cast, 


Besides Frau Etelka Gerster, who will shortly star in St. Peters. 
burg, Mdme. Nilsson will sing in the Russian capital for threg 
months during the present season, previous to visiting Moscow for 
two months. 


The Dundee Burns Statue Committee have concluded arrange. 
ments with the New York Committee for procuring a replica of the 
statue now being prepared for that city by Sir John Steel. The 
model is in a very advanced state, and the casting will take place 
soon. The statue will cost a thousand guineas. 


Mdme. Carvalho has reappeared at the Grand Opera, the piece 
given being ‘“ Faust,” which has now reached its 600 perform. 
ances. 


The Theatre, quoting a Vienna paper, says that after the per. 
formance of “ Die Gétterdimmerung” at Bayreuth, the Emperor 
Wilhelm despatched General Count Lehendorf to summon the com- 
poser to the Imperial presence. The General found the object of 
his search in a little room behind the stage, stretched full length 
on a couch, his wife, Mdme. Cosima, kneeling before him, and fan. 
ning his face. The Abbate Franz Liszt was pacing up and down, 
with the air of a man meditating on the Music of the l'uture. The 
General informed Wagner that the Emperor desired to see him, 
Looking towards Cosima, Wagner said : ‘‘ Ought I to go, my dear?” 
‘“‘ I think it will be enough for you to send word begging to be ex- 
cused,” replied the lady. ‘*When the Emperor of Germany 
expresses a desire,” observed the General, ‘that desire is, | 
think, an order as far as you are concerned. His Majesty com. 
mands your attendance—do you hear?” The Abbate spoke of the 
necessity of obeying the Emperor, and finally Wagner made up 
his mind to follow the General. 


Malle. de Reszké has arrived in Paris from Poland, and will 
make her reappearance at the Grand Opera in the “ Roi de 
Lahore.” 


On the first of October the St. George’s Hall will be reopened 
by Mr. and Mrs. German Reed with the last amusing novelty, “ 4 
Happy Bungalow ;” Mr. Corney Grain introduces a new musical 
sketch, and ‘ A Night Surprise ” concludes the program. Novelties 
are in preparation by F. C. Burnand and Gilbert A’Beckett. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. announce “‘ The Agamemnon of 
ZEschylus,” “ transcribed ” by Robert Browning. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus have ready for publication a seconl 
series of ‘* Poems and Ballads,” by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


M. Vaucorbeil, the composer, and president of the Société des 
Compositeurs de Musique, has been named a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. 


The Academy states that Mr. Trelawny’s celebrated account of 
the two great poets whom he knew in his youth, ‘ Recollections 
of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron,” will shortly be repub- 
lished, with large and important additions. 


Mdme. Gerster is resting at Kissingen from the fatigues of the 
season. After paying a visit to her mother at Kaschau, she prv- 
ceeds to Baden, where she will sing, on the 2nd October, before 
the Emperor of Germany. On the 7th of the same month she 
will sing at the Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine in Cologne, 
whence she will go to St. Petersburg. 








In France, as in other countries, accidents in the theatriel 
world are becoming quite common. Not many days ago the news 
papers announced that Mdme. Judic had had a narrow escape 
from being injured in the Rue de Boulogne. Mdme. Galli-Mané 
felt that she must have as prominent an advertisement, 
accordingly, in the Rue Lafayette, last week, the horse attached 
her phaeton fell down and kicked about in a manner which filled 
the passers-by with the greatest alarm for her safety. Indu 
time a gentleman came up, and, as though to prove that the age ol 
chivalry is not yet gone, rescued her, at considerable personal 
from her yery us position.—The Theatre. 
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A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘‘ CHRISTMAS.” 

» A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s. nett; 

Voice Parts, 18. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 

= pired.—London: J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
street, W. 





OPULAR SONGS, Vocal Duets, Trios, and Quartets (part 

songs), selected from Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co.'s Catalogue.—-This 

list may be had gratis and post free on application at 6, New Burlington-street, 
London. 


ESSRS. ROBERT: COOKS and CO.’S CATALOGUES of the 
M most POPULAR MUSIC, post free. 


logue of Elementary Works. 
pao a of Educational Works. 
Catalogue of Orchestral Music. 
Catalogue of Violin Music, as Septets, 
Quintets, Quartets, Trios, Duets, and 


| A Green Catalogue of Piano and Vocal 
Music for Teachers. - 

Catalogue of Piano Music, 

Catalogue of Vocal Music. 

Catalogue of Cathedral Music. 
* Catalogue of Part Music. 
Catalogue of Violoncello Music. Tbematic Index of Brinley Richards’ 
Catalogue of Organ Music. Students’ Practice. ; 
The Guide List of New Songs and |The Classical Pianist, by ditto. 

Piano Music. West’s (G. F.) Catalogue of all bis 

Catalogue of Flute Music. Pidnoforte Works. 
| Catalogue of Church Music, 


Each applicant must state the Catalogue required. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO- 

FORTE. 1111th Edition, 68 pages, 4s.; post free 28 stamps. The 

number of Editions this work has passed through, sufficiently guarantees its 
well-deserved and world-wide popularity. 





LONDON ; 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 





OW READY. BOOK I. HYMNS and TUNES. 1s. NET. 
ANDREWS’S POLYHYMNIA for Evening and Sunday Hours, The 
Author, 14, Park Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. : 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


NOW READY. Vol. L., price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


[= OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 


C. A. JONES, Author of ‘A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 
by Rey, Dr, LITTLEDALE, 


READY. Vol. IL, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of ‘Church 
Biographies,” Edited by C. A. JONES. 


NOW READY. Vol. {IL., price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d, 


IFE OF 8T. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. 
of Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 


Vol. III, 
J. T. HAYES, 


li, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
AND 


5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 


—_—, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For Sore Throat, Hoarsencss, Singing, and Speaking. Used by all the 
greatest singers and clergymen. 





Recommended ny Dk. COPLAND, Dn. HASSALL, &c. 


fold in boxes or bottles 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each by all Chemists in 
* the United Kingdom. 





AERATED WATERS. 


—@—— 


M4Y-DAvis AND CO.’S 


AERATED WATERS. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTORY : ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


——_———— 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 





JOURNALISM: 
ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND ITS CRIMES. 


Y CHARLES LUNN, Author of ‘ The Philosophy of Voice,’ 
&c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 
PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, 


And may be had of all Booksellers. 


Apvicr.—In the above Essay I have tried ealeally to define the principles 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracts, 
and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effort to circulate this work.—Cuaruazs Lunn, 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME, Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d. 
postage, 14d. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


** There is no comping the ‘Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the presentday. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious,” —Orchestra. 


‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. e particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”— Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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